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SEE     ADVERTISEMENTS    HEIIE 
AND     ON     POIiliOWING     PAGES 


AS  WE  WERE  SAYING— USE  DINNERETTE 

MAYONNAISE   FOR  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SALAD 

Dinnerette  Mayonnaise 

BECAUSE  of  its  purity  and  delicious  FLAVOR  and 

reasonable  PRICE 

WHY  worry  about  making  your  own 

Just  take  some  home  with  you 

DINNERETTE  Mayonnaise 
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That  Buyer  Gains  Who  Deals  With  Daynes 

Select  Your  DIAMOND 
Now  for  CHRISTMAS 

There  is  no  gift  so  lasting  or  so  much  appreciated 
as  a  diamond.  By  selecting  your  diamond  now,  and 
avoid  the  Christmas  rush,  and  at  the  last  minute  you 
cannot  give  the  time  to  selection  that  you  can  right 
now. 

For  66  years  Utah's  oldest  jewelry  store  has  special- 
ized in  diamonds.  A  Daynes  diamond  does  not  de- 
preciate in  value  and  can  be  traded  in  at  any  time 
at  the  full  price  paid  for  it  on  the  higher  priced  stone. 

Easy  terms  can  be  arranged. 

Look  over  our  extensive  line  of  Christmas  gifts — we 
have  something  to  suit  every  taste  and  purse. 


Ask  about  or  write 

for  catalog  on  Daynes 

New  Improved 

Sacrament  Sets 


lA 


/4    Ct. 

Diamond 
$75.00 


ESTABLISHED 


128  MAIN  ST. 


LONG 
ROYAL 

JiREAD 


At  Your  Grocer's 
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"I    know   of   no   training   that   costs   so   little    and 
pays   so  much   as   a   business   college   course." 

— E.   H.   Harriman. 

Our   concentrated    courses  quickly 
put  you  in  a  position  to  earn 

L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 
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LATTER-DAY  SAINT  GARMENTS 

By  ordering?  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  as  our  goods  are  shipped  direct  from 
Manufacturer   to   Wearer. 

Every  Garment  Is  made  to  your  Individual  measurements,  In  the  Old  or  New 
Style,   and   Is   fully  Guaranteed. 


Where  Savings 
Are  Greatest 
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LOGAttUTAH 


Our  Merchandise 
Is  Guaranteed 


O.   HSHR,  Manager 


374  The  best  grade  Rayon  Silk  Gar- 
ments, New  Style  .- $2.05 

154  Our  best  grade  Trico  Silk  Gar- 
ments, New  Style  — $4.50 

104  High  grade  Combed  Peeler  Cotton. 
Extra  fine,  either  Style  $1.50 

104-B  High  grade  Combed  Peeler  Cot- 
ton.    Bleached,  either  Style  — *1.65 


The  Following  Are  Our  Very  Best  Grades 

124     Light    weight,     rib-knit     Cotton, 

New  or  Old  Style  — - -fl.OO 

124-B    Light   weight   rib-knit   Cotton. 

Bleached,  New  or  Old  Style $1.15 

304    Heavy    rib-knit    Cotton.    Winter 

weight,  either  Style  $2.40 

741    Extra   heavy   Worsted  Wool    and 

Cotton  mixed,  either  Style  $5.40 


10%  Extra  Charge  for  "Double   Backs/' 
When  ordering  give  your  Height,  Weight,  and  Bust   Measurements,   also   Sleeve   and 

Leg  Length   desired. 
BUY    WITH    CONFIDENCE,    WEAR    WITH    SATISFACTION 

LOGAN   GARMENT  COMPANY 

LOGAN,   UTAH 
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Cleaning  &  Dye  i  no  Ccn 


Salt 
Lake's 
Master 


l^VERY  article  which  leaves  our  shop 
is   not  only   cleaned   and   beautiful 
but  also  guaranteed  free  from  objection- 
able odor  of  all  cleaning  materials. 

Mail  orders'  handled  carefully  and 
promptly 

156-160  East  Second  South  St. 
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The  Indispensable  Item  of  the  Business 

of  a  Nation — 

"BETTER  PRINTING"     . 


OFFICE 

AND 

BANK 

FORMS 


RULING 

AND 

BOOK 

BINDING 


We  offer  special  prices  on  binding  the  Church  Magazines 
Mail  your  back  volumes  to  us.     They  should  be  preserved 


The  Deseret  News  Press 


29  Richards  Street 


Salt  Lake  City 


v.; 
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54  Bleached    Med.    Cotton $1.75  fl4M> 

64  Pine  Lisle  1.75  2.00 

68  Unbleached  Heavy  Cotton 2.2S 

104  Fine  Rayon   Silk 3.50  4.00 

Not  Pre-Shrunk  .96  and  up 

Sampler    Sent    On    Request 


The  Reliable 


1  0  5  S_E.  2 1  st  South  Street 

L.  Z>.  S.  GARMENTS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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Serve    Keeley's   Christmas    lee    Cream 

Krieks — Xjiuis    Tree  or    Santa   Claus   Design 

30e  Pint;  60c  Q.uart — Call  Tour  Keeley  Dealer 

Extra  Pa  eked  in  lee  from  Factory 


L.  D.  S.  Garments 

DIRECT    PROM    FACTORY 

Cutler's  Guaranteed  Long  Wearing 
Garments 

Please  state  If  for  men  or  women  and 
if  old  or  new  styles.  Give  size.  Marking 
15c.     Postage  Prepaid.     Bust,  Height  and 

Weight. 

85  Rayon  0.  S.  $3.95,  N.  S.  $2.95 

86  Trico   Silk,   both   styles  4.35 

68  Rib.  Lt.  Cotton,  knee  length 75 

68  O.   S.  or  N.  S.   i  or  long  legs .85 

74  Ribbed  Lt.  Wgt.  Cotton 1.10 

76  Ribbed  Lt.  Wgt.  Lisle „ 1.35 

84   Ribbed  Mercerized  Lisle  1.85 

64   Ribbed  Med.  Lt.  Cotton 1.35 

62  Ribbed  Med.  Hvy.  Bleached 1.70 

(or  unbleached  D.  Back)  1.70 

56   Hvy.  Cotton  Bleached  2.15 

(or  unbleached  D.  Back)  2.15 

27  Med.  Wgt.  Wool  50%  3.35 

39  Hvy  Wgt.  Wool  50%   3.85 

WRIGHT'S  UNDERWEAR 

100%  Wool,  Salmon  or  Natural  Color..$5.35 

DUOFOLD   UNDERWEAR 

100%  Wool  outside,  Cotton  inside.  Nat- 
ural  Color  _ $4.85 

Misses   Rayon    2-pc.  Vest  and 

Bloomers,    8-14    2.00 

Cutler1 

36  So.  Main 


LET  ALL  YOUR  ROOMS 

HAVE  CHEERY 

CHRISTMAS  COLOR 

It  is  so  easy  to  change  a  dull,  or- 
dinary looking  room,  to  something 
bright,  cheerful  and  HOMY.  It  can 
be  done  with  little  expense,  with  our 
BEAUTIFULLY  DESIGNED  WALL 
PAPERS,  rieli  orientals  in  DRAPERIES 
also  Cheery  Floral  designs  with  smart 
modern  effects  in  CRETONS  and 
VELOURS.  Our  beautiful  Pictures  for 
Christmas  Gifts.  Remember  we  can 
make  your  home  beautiful. 

ARMSTRONG-ENGBERG 
COMPANY 

For  PICTURE  FRAMING  rume  to   us 

19   West   1st   South 
Wasatch   5281  Salt   Lake   City 


Kewanee: 

Kewanee  Steel  Riveted  Boilers 

Are    UNIVERSALLY    ADOPTED    For 
I*.   D.  S.   CHAPELS   AND   ALL    OTHER   REPRESENTATIVE    BUILDINGS 

Kewanee  Boiler  C°mpany 


HAWLEY-RICHARDSON-WILLIAMS  CO. 

District   Representatives 


Salt  Luke  City 


tJ 
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Know  and  Value 
this  Purity  Flavor 

Many  women,  using:  Carnation  Milk 
for  the  first  time,  ask  me:  "Why- 
has  it  that  different  flavor?"  Some 
even  think  something?  has  been 
added  to  It! 

The  rich  flavor  of  Carnation  Milk 
comes  from  just  two  things:  It 
has  twice  the  cream  content  of  or- 
dinary milk,  and  it  Is  sterilized  so 
that  its  fresh  purity  is  safeguarded, 

THE    PUREST    OV    MILK 

Carnation  is  not  "prepared"  milk. 
Nothing  has  been  added  to  it,  noth- 
ing taken  out  except  about  half  the 
natural  water  content.  It  is  doubly- 
rich.  Sterilization  slightly  caramel- 
izes the  natural  milk  sugar.  The 
flavor  you  taste  is  a  guaranty  of 
purity — the  distinctive  flavor  of 
uniformly  high-grade  whole  milk. 
Its  velvety  texture  is  why  it  makes 
the  fine  soups  and  sauces,  the 
smooth  ice  creams,  the  creamy 
candies,  the  fine-textured  cakes  you 
hear  so  much  about.  My  Carnation 
Cook  Book  tells  you  how  to  make 
them.     It  is  free.    Send  for  It. 

CARNATION   MILK   PRODUCTS   CO. 

328  West  2nd  South  St., 

Salt   Lake    City 

Carnation  Milk 

"Prom    Contented    Cows'* 


rwo  sizes 
Tall  and  Small 


An    Inter-Mountain   Product 


!^ 
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THE  ORIGINAL 

"Gordon  Creek 
COAL" 

A  Cleaner  Utah  Coal 

Less  Soot — Less  Ash 

No  Clinkers 

Ask  Your  Local  Dealer  For 
"GORDON  CREEK  COAL" 

Exclusive  Distributors 

IDEAL  COAL  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  Ogden,  Utah 


Wallace  G.  Hunter 

AGENCY  OF  THE 

KANSAS  CITY  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

with 

Four  Hundred  Million  Dollars 

of  Insurance   in   Force 
and 

Fifty-Three  Million  Dollars 

of  Assets 

offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  am- 
bitious young  men  to  better  their  con- 
ditions and  develop  a  larger  earning 
power. 

Policies  Contain  All  Modern 

Protection  Features  at  Low 

Premium  Rate 

The  Company's  plan  of  investing  local 
premiums  collected,  make  it  a  home 
company  to  each  state.     For  particulars 

address 

HUNTER  AGENCY 

306-7-8-9-10  Clift  Building 
Salt  Dake  City,  Utah 
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Thoughts  on  Christmas,  1928 

Listen  and  look!     Another  Christmas  here. 

As  in  times  passed  the  children's  voices 

Upon  the  crisp  air  borne 

In  notes  as  sweet  and  clear  as  flute  or  horn 

Tell  it  is  not  a  time  to  doubt  or  fear. 

With  memories,  blessing's,  hopes  the  earth  rejoices. 

A  time  for  happy  worship— not  to  mourn. 

Turn  backward  leaf  by  leaf  in  Time's  great  book. 

Note— if  we  may — 

Where  earth's  marked  course  began, 

With  fixed  and  certain  laws  it  must  obey. 

Darkness  and  light  creating  night  and  day. 

Water  and  land— all  that  of  earth  partook— 

All  vegetation— animals,  and  man 

To  hold  dominion,  bearing  kingly  sway. 

God  saw  what  He  had  made.    All  things  were  good 

Till   He  permitted   sin   and   sorrow 

The  peaceful  scene  to  mar. 

To  place  in  purity's  fair  path  a  bar — 

Crime,  disbelief,  the  truth  not  understood — 

Death,  envy,  hatred-  but  a  blest  tomorrow — 

Promised  and  coming— yet— away  so  far! 

So  far  away— Yet  pass  the  days  and  years, 

And  century  on  century  rolls  by. 

Change  follows  change— nor  right  nor  wrong  will  cease. 

Now  light,  now  dark  their  claims  and  powers  increase 

Lo!  the  Meridian — Time's  high  noon  appears. 

The  Bethlehem  Star  and  Angels  from  on  high 

Proclaim  a  Babe  is  born— the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  Father's  well  beloved— a  little  Child, 

Whose  life  and  death  shall  bring  the  world's  redemption 

From  all  its  woes,  its  bitterness  and  strife. 

Return  of  love  and  truth  with  glory  rife 

Embodied  in  perfection  undefiled — 

The  earth  reclaimed  from  error's  proud  pre-emption — 

Death's  terrors  lost  through  everlasting  life. 

Not  yet  in  fulness  shines  that  morning  ray, 
But  years  and  centuries  still  rolling  on 
Nearer  and  neareri  bring  the  promised  day. 
The  day)  for  which  man  watches  and  endures 
The  tests  and  crosses  which  his  claim  secures 
Of  place  among  the  true  ones  in  the  dawn 
Of  that  sweet  Time,  not  now  so  far  away! 
Sing,  little  children — Christmas  time  is  yours. 

— Lula  Greene  Richards. 
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The  Wheel  Chair 

A  Christmas  Story 
By   Christie  Lund 


Eulalie  Thomason  stirred  from  her 
position  on  the  floor  of  the  gaily  dec- 
orated nursery  and  lifted  red-rimmed 
eyes  to  her  husband,  Jerry  Thomason, 
as  he  entered,  looking  a  little  tired,  a 
little  drawn. 

"H'lo,"  he  said  shortly  as  he  sank 
into  a  small  chair  near  the  door. 

She  did  not  answer  but  slowly  be- 
gan putting  little  shoes,  soft  knit 
sweaters  and  hoods,  broken  toys  and 
countless  other  things  into  a  large 
white  wicker  chest — things  that  could 
mean  so  little  or  so  much,  so  very 
much  when  the  little  one  who  had  once 
used  them  had  gone  and  left  into  each 
precious  one  the  memory  of  a  wee  boy 
who  had  laughed,  and  played  and 
romped  through  this  gay  room,  until— 
An  expensive  wheel  chair  sat  in  the 
one  corner  of  the  room,  forming  a  pit- 
iful incongruity  amid  the  bright  fur- 
nishings and  painted  nursery  rhyme 
boys  and  girls  on  the  walls. 

"It  is  four  years  ago  today,"  she 
murmured  tremulously,  "since — he 
died ;  and  to  think  that  he  laid  for 
over  a  year  in  that  horrible  wheel 
chair." 

"Yes,"  he  answered  wearily,  as  one 
answers  to  a  thing  one  has  heard  many 
times,  then  he  asked,  "Why  don't  you 
get  rid  of  it  if  it  has  unpleasant  mem- 
ories for  you?" 

"Oh,  Jerry,"  she  cried,  "How  could 
I  when  it  reminds  me  of  him?" 

"You  mean,"  he    retorted,    almost 


angrily,  "that  it  reminds  you  of  what 
he  suffered." 

"You're  despicable,"  she  said  hotly, 
tears  brimming  her  eyes,  "you  can't 
understand.  His  suffering  means  noth- 
ing to  you." 

"I  understand  his  suffering  far  more 
than  you  think.  All  I  say  is  for  your 
sake.  I  want  you  to  bear  up ;  you 
can't  go  on  this  way.  One  can't  grieve 
forever.  I  want  you  to  remember  the 
happiness  of  his  life,  think  of  all  the 
'eight  years  of  (joy  and  unbounded 
health  before — "  and  his  eyes  strayed 
involuntarily  to  the  sinister  chair  in 
the  corner.  "Life  can  still  mean  so 
much.  Think  of  all  the  things  you 
have,  and  tomorrow  is  Christmas.  You 
should  be  up  town  shopping,  seeing  the 
crowds,  buying  gifts." 

"Who  for?"  she  demanded  bitterly. 

"Haven't  you  dozens  of  friends?" 

"Yes,  what  could  I  give  any  one  of 
them?  Who  is  there  I  could  make 
happy  ?" 

"You  could  make  yourself  if  you 
would  try." 

"Your  practice  is  making  you  hard 
—hard." 

"No,  Eulalie,  don't  be  angry  with 
me,  it's  merely  that  I've  learned — I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  learned  about  suffering  over  there 
on  the  East  side.  I've  learned  that 
one  has  to  go  on,  one  has  to  buck  up 
no  matter  what  the  odds  are.  We're 
not  the  first  nor  the  millionth  to  know 
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grief — can't  you  see?  Honestly,  it  isn't 
sporty  to  grieve  this  way." 

She  was  silent,  so  after  a  moment 
he  resumed  in  a  low  quiet  voice,  almost 
as  though  he  were  talking  to  himself. 

"Why,  there's  that  little  Anderson 
girl  living  up  there  in  a  dark  tenement 
— she's  never  taken  a  step  in  her  life — 
not  one  step,  and  yet  she's  happy  and 
so  is  her  mother,  though  there  are  five 
other  youngtsers  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  worry  over." 

"Yes.  Why  couldn't  she  die?  Really 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  that  such 
children  should  be  put  out  of  their 
misery  in  infancy,  rather  than  live 
and  be  misery  to  themselves  and  others. 
Why,  look  how  impatient  Junior  was 
and  how  hard  it  was  toward  the  last." 

"Oh,  but  Lilyce  isn't  a  misery  to 
anyone.  I  never  thought  such  charac- 
ters existed  outside  of  books — so 
sweet  and  uncomplaining.  Why  don't 
you  go  and  see  her  some  day?  there 
are  so  few  who  come." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  anyplace.  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  always  be  telling 
me  where  to  go,  what  to  do.  I'm  sick 
of  it.     Let's  have  lunch." 

She  arose  and  started  to  leave  the 
room.  She  was  very  beautiful  in  a 
slim,  blonde  way  and  she  had  once 
been  so  very  gentle  and  lovable.  It 
was  unbelievable  that  life  could  have 
embittered  her  so  with  one  hurt,  the 
only  one  she  had  ever  known.  She 
had  spent  the  last  four  years  in  brood- 
ing and  isolation,  had  given  herself 
completely  up  to  the  grief  of  losing 
their  only  child. 

He  caught  her  arm  as  she  swept 
past  him  and  whispered  to  her  ten- 
derly, "Eulalie  dear,  I  love  you. 
Doesn't  that  mean  anything  to  you? 
For  my  sake  won't  you  try?" 

"I  love  you,  too,"  she  confessed,  in 
a  tired  little  voice,  "and  I  wish  I  could 
make  you  happy.    I'm  sorry." 

In  silence  he  followed  her  from  the 
room  and  in  silence  they  ate  their 
luncheon,  while  the  snow  swirled  gai- 
ly against  the  windows  and  the  wind 


sang  down  the  chimney  of  the  hearth 
where  a  warm  fire  sputtered  noisily. 

When  he  had  gone  she  rose  and 
stood  for  a  long  while  gazing  out  on 
the  beautiful  white  world.  Not  even 
the  smallest  limb  of  tree  but  was  cov- 
ered with  snow.  "A  white  Christ- 
mas," she  mused,  and  unconsciously 
began  thinking  of  the  Christmases  of 
other  days.  She  recalled  the  first 
Christmas  they  were  married. — The 
gay  house  full  of  friends  and  cheery 
laughter,  and  secret  packages.  She 
recalled  all  the  years  when  Junior  had 
been  there  when  there  had  been  a  huge 
Christmas  tree  and  countless  mysteri- 
ous packages. — And  now,  why  the 
house  was  like  a  tomb,  an  unbearable 
tomb.  She  had  not  even  bought  a 
,gift  for  Jerry;  there  would  be  no 
Christmas  tree  this  year,  no  little  wag- 
ons and  horns  and  sleighs  to  buy — 
nothing.  Oh,  she  couldn't  bear  it.  She 
went  quickly  to  her  room,  where,  with 
quick  fingers  she  began  dressing  her- 
self in  a  warm  wool  dress,  over  which 
she  slipped  a  magnificent  fur1  coat. 
Pulling  a  small  hat  over  her  blonde 
hair,  she  almost  ran  out  of  the  room, 
down  the  stairs  and  outside.  She  didn't 
know  where  she  was  going ;  it  didn't 
matter,  anywhere  to  get  away  from  the 
memories  of  this  house,  memories 
more  hurting  because  they  were  so 
happy.  She  stood  for  a  moment  on 
the  steps  breathing  the  crisp,  cold  air, 
and  almost  instantly  she  felt  her  brain 
clearing.  On  a  sudden  impulse  she 
decided  she  would  go  to  see  that  little 
girl  Jerry  had  spoken  of  so  often — 
she  could  understand  what  Junior  had 
suffered. 

She  ordered  the  limousine  and  re- 
peated the  address  which  (strangely 
enough  she  had  remembered  from  the 
first  time  she  had  heard  it.  A  woman 
had  called  Jerry,  had  cried  and  urged 
him  to  hurry.  She  had  been  stand- 
ing beside  him  all  the  time  and  he  had 
repeated  the  number  several  times  to 
make  no  mistake  and  then  had  gone 
leaving  her  to  go  to  the  opera  with  a 
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friend.    Dear  Jerry,  he  had  wanted  so  roundings  ?  nothing— not  even  sorrow  ? 

to  hear  it  that  night,  but  that  was  the  However,    before    she    could    retreat 

way  it  went.    They  were  always  mak-  someone  opened  the  door.     Her  heart 

ing  sacrifices  to  his  work  while  half  caught  as  she  looked  down  to  see  a 

the  time  the  cases  were  charity  cases  boy  very  near  the  age  of  Junior  with 

like  this  a  moP  °*  black  curls,  and  a  pair  of 

They  were  uptown    now.      Traffic  laughing  brown  eyes— eyes  that  were 

was  being  held  up  frightfully.     She  wide  with  wonder.      Without    much 

rested  her  cheek  against  one  gloved  ceremony  he  had  ushered  her  into  the 

hand  and  gazed  out  at  the  great  throng  dingy   front  room  and  had  run   out 

of  people  making  their  way  up  and  calling  his  mother. 

down  and  across  the  street.     Every-  Mrs.  Anderson  came  in  wiping  the 

one  seemed  to  walk  with  a  light  step ;  perspiration    from   her   brow,   with   a 

everyone  seemed  to  be  smiling.    People  corner  of  her  apron, 

of  all   classes  mingled    with    uncon-  "How  do  you  do  ?"  she  said  cordial- 

cerned  intimacy;  sables  rubbed  rags,  ly,  and  looked  at  her  visitor  expect- 

Two  shop  girls  passed  near  her  car,  antly.     Eulalie  felt  nervous  and  ill  at 

so  near  that  she  could  see  the  inex-  ease. 

pensive  men's  wrist  watch  the  one  was  "How  do  you  do?"  she  asked  smil- 

showing  her  friend,  could  see  the  pride  ing,   "I'm    Mrs.    Thomason,    Doctor 

in  her  eyes.     Then  the  girl  lifted  her  Thomason's  wife.     I  came  to  see  the 

eyes  to  her  face  and  nudged  her  friend  little  girl  who  is  ill ;  my  husband  has 

eagerly,  "Gee,"  she  cried,  "there's  Ina  spoken  of  her  so  often." 

Claire."    Eulalie  smiled  unconsciously,  The     woman's     attitude     suddenly 

but  as  the  car  again  moved  noiselessly  changed  at  mention  of  the  name. 

she  sank  deeper  than  before  into  her  "Well  it  is  just  like  the  doctor  to 

brooding  melancholy.     "Not  the  first  send  you  up,  and  say,  there  is  the  finest 

nor  the  millionth,"  Jerry  had  said,  and  man  God  ever  saw  fit  to  set  on  two 

yet  all  these  people — surely  there  had  feet.     We're  proud  to  have  his  wife 

been  no  great  bereavement   in  their  visit  us,  though  you  came  on  a  mighty 

lives,  or  if  there  had  been,  what  evei  busy  day.    With  Christmas  baking  and 

could  have  made  them   forget,  made  such,  it  keeps  a  body  rushing.     But 

them  glad  again?  come  right  in  where  Lilyce  is,  she'll 

They  were  on  the  East  side  now —  be  so  glad  to  see  you.' 

rows  of  dirty,  grey  houses,  bleak,  cold  She  led  the  way  into  another  room 

looking  and  yet  even  here  people  were  that  was   somewhat  lighter  than  the 

walking  with  that  same  zest  and  ex-  other  but  even  so,  was  so  dark^  she 

hilaration  giving  the  impression  that  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  objects 

they  found  the  world  good  and  were  of  the  room.    She  knew  the  room  was 

glad  to  be  alive.    They  stopped  at  the  small,  pitifully  small,  and  that  it  reeked 

number  given ;  the  people  who  usually  with  the   odor   of    boiling    cabbage, 

crowded  around  such  an  expensive  car  roasting  chicken,   pies,   cranberries, — 

stopped  a  moment  then  went  on  as  odors  of  spices  and  foods  that  she  had 

though  they   had   no   time   even   for  known  the  like  of  since  she  was  a  little 

envy  today.  girl,  oh,  a  very  little  girl  in  her  grand- 

When   she  had   climbed   the   three  mother's  old-fashioned  kitchen  the  day 

flights  of  narrow  stairs  she  was  out  before  Christmas.    It  was  not  distaste- 

of  breath  and  seized  with  a  weakening  ful  to  her — the  warm  odor  of  it  all, 

of  her  resolve.     After  all,  what  right  for  she  closed  her  eyes  and  let  her 

had  she  to  be  here;  what  excuse  could  senses  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost.     She 

she  give  for  intruding.  She  shuddered,  opened  her  eyes  and  then  for  the  first 

What  could  she  possibly  have  in  com-  time  she  saw  the  bed  which  was  located 

mon  with  people  living  in  such  sur-  near  the  only  window  in  the  room, 
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where  the  only  view  was  a  tall  grey  ifornia  maybe,  and  maybe  I'm  a  movie 

building-  with  a  pitifully  tiny  patch  of  queen,   dressing  in  swell  clothes  and 

sky  off  at  one  side.  going  out  to  dinner ;  then  again  I  may 

Lilyce  was  a  white-faced  child  of  play  I  am  married — to  some  one  kind 

about  seventeen;  yes,  Jerry  had  said  and  nice  like  Doctor  Thomason,  and 

she  was  sixteen,  but  there  was  nothing  we're   living  in   a   little  white  house, 

of  youth  in  her  face, — nothing  of  age.  with   roses,  the   rambling  roses ;  and 

She  was  all  of  youth,  strangely  all  of  there  are  little  babies  to  play  with  and 

age.  Her  face  was  pale  and  drawn,  her  scold  and  make  cookies  for.     I  think 

eyes  were  beautiful  things,  too  large  that  is  my  favorite  dream.     Why,   I 

for  her  face,  too  large  and  too  bright ;  can  see  every  room  in  that  little  house." 

her  hair  was  cropped  close  about  her  "How  wonderful,"  said  Eulalie  to 

head  and. was  very  dark  with  a  streak  herself ;  she  cried  fiercely.    "But  there 

of   pure   gold    running    throught    it.  never  will  be  a  house  like  that — never 

Three  other  children  were  seated  on  any   babies — never  anything  but  this 

the  floor   near   the  bed  playing,  two  room,  this  narrow  bed,  that  patch  of 

tousled-headed  girls  and  the  boy.    This  sky." 

room,  Eulalie  learned,  was  the  dining  "You  like  Doctor  Thomason?"  she 

room,  and  through  a  swinging  door  she  asked  tremulously. 

could  see  the  kitchen,  which  was  larger  "Oh   yes,"   she   exclaimed   eagerly, 

than  the  other  rooms  and  lighter.    Mrs.  "He  is  always  so  patient  and  kind  ; 

Anderson  drew  a  chair  up   for  her,  I  think  I  could  stand  all  the  pain  in 

then,  at  the  sound  of  overboiling  ket-  the  world  if  he  was  there;  the  minute 

ties,  excused  herself  and  hurried  from  he  comes  in  I  just  feel  better."     She 

the  room.  drew   her  breath    quickly    and    then 

"You  see,"  said  Lilyce,  by  way  of  rushed   on  thoughtfully.     "And   then 

explanation,  "we  have  my  bed  in  here  there  are  other  dreams,  one  about  being 

because  it's   lighter  and  warmer  and  on  a  lake  in  a  boat — I  got  that  from 

then  I  can  be  with  the  folks."  a  calendar  I   saw.     Of   course,   I've 

Eulalie  could   think  of   nothing  to  never  seen  a  sunset,  never  seen  a  white 

say;  she  wanted  to  express  her  under-  ?ouse>  J  ve  ,never  seen  a  rose— but   I 

standing,  her  sympathy,  but  anything  £st   know  how  wonderful  they  are. 

she   could   say    sounded    strained   and  .Pat^  tellf  me  about   a11  the  flowers 

obvious  to  her ;  at  last,  however,  she  in  the  Park  and  those  m  the  windows 

leaned  over  and  touched  her  hand.  uptown;  and  isn  t  it  grand  that  people 

"It  must  be  hard,"  she  murmured,  c™  *^e  them?-that  1S>  some  of  the 

"hard  to  lie  here  day  after  day."     It  ^e?P  f'r    a.       u*  ^e  *ju    u     j    j       e 

didn't  sound  right.  Eu ^  *Tki         5*    7a" f" 

,  roses  that  had  bloomed  and  died,  un- 

Lilyce   stared   for  a  long  moment  picked>    practically   unnoticed,   in   the 

straight  ahead  of  her,  saying  nothing.  spacious  gardens  back  of  her  home; 

Tears  slightly  veiled  her  eyes ;  then  she  thought  of  the  bouquets  that  came  so 

turned  to  her  and  smiled,  a  smile  that  often    from   the   florists   even   now_ 

was  heartbreaking  because  of  its  very  whi]e  there  were  really  people  in  the 

radiance,  its  complete  absence  of  sad-  worid  who  had  neYev  seen  a  rose  _ 

ness-  not  even  one.    The  girl  was  going  on 

"No,"  she  answered,  "It  really  isn't  talking,  as  one  who  is  bubbling  over 

hard — it's  much  easier  than  you  think,  with  things  to  say,  but  she  could  not 

I  live  in  a  world  of  my  own  where  listen;  she  was  thinking,  thinking  of 

there  isn't  any  jangling  or  disappoint-  Jerry,  of  a  great  white  house  and  a 

ments. — If  the  day  is  dark  and  I  get  gay  room  where   children   should   be 

lonesome,  I  close  my  eyes  and  I'm  in  to  "love  and  scold  and  make  cookies 

a  place  where  the  sun  is  shining — Cal-  for" — a  room  that  had  been  empty  too 
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long:.     She  could  not  check  her  tears, 
so  she  said  suddenly: 

"Would  your  mother  object  if  I 
asked  her  for  a  drink?"  and  before  she 
could  wait  for  an  answer  she  was 
through  the  swinging  door  and  out  in 
the  warm,  busy  kitchen. 

"For  lan's  sake,"  expostulated  Mrs. 
Anderson,  "why  didn't  you  call  and 
I  could  have  brung  you  a  drink." 

"This  is  just  fine,"  she  smiled.  "My, 
how  good  everything  smells." 

"Does  it?  Well,  we  try  to  manage 
to  get  what  we  can  eat  once  a  year 
anyway.  Won't  you  taste  my  pie?" 
And  without  giving  her  a  chance  to 
reply  she  had  a  huge  piece,  covered 
with  cream  before  her.  "Sit  down  and 
eat  it,  and  you  must  taste  my  fruit 
cake  and  crullers." 

Eulalie  found  it  pleasant  to  be  here 
eating  pie  that  took  her  back  again  to 
her  grandmother's  kitchen.  She  en- 
joyed watching  the  steam  rising  from 
the  kettles,  enjoyed  hearing  the  sizzle 
of  the  turkey  roasting. 

"Your  daughter  is  wonderful,"  she 
said  between  bites,  "so  very  happy 
and  patient." 

"Why  I  don't  know  what  we  would 
do  without  her,"  her  mother  exclaimed 
suddenly.  "Spite  of  all  she  has  suffered 
she  bears  up  and  smiles  all  the  time. 
The  whole  house  just  lives  around  he 
and  she  reads  everything  she  can  1 
her  hands  on,  and  if  we  quarrel  she 
quotes  something  beautiful  to  us  and 
makes  us  ashamed  of  ourselves." 

"You've  had  five  children?" 

"No  Ma'am,  I've  had  nine,  three  of 
'em  died." 

"Three  of  them,  three  children  died  ? 
Not  really?  Oh,  how  terrible  it  mus' 
have  been  to  lose  three." 

"Well,  it  was  hard  when  they  died 
but  those  things  pass,  and  we  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  them 
that's  dead  are  safe.  They  aint  got 
anything  to  worry  over.  It's  the  living 
that  needs  our  pity  and  love.  Say, 
did  Lilyce  let  you  read  any  of  her 
poetry?    We  think  they're  fine." 

"Oh,   does  she  write?" 


"She's  been  writing  ever  since  she 
was  big  enough  to  write  almost,  and 
it's  jes'  surprisin'  the  things  she 
writes.  I'll  tell  her  to  let  you  read 
some." 

Eulalie  arose  and  patted  the  head 
of  the  lad  who  had  come  into  the 
kitchen  in  search  of  'tastes'  of  this 
and   that. 

"Well,  what's  Santa  going  to  bring 
you,   Sonny?"  she  asked  him. 

"Nothin',"   he   answered  carelessly. 

"Nothing?" 

"Nope — Can  you  keep  a  secret? 
None  of  us  are  going  to  get  anyti 
Mamma  and  Pop  are  goin'  to  take 
all  the  money  they've  saved  up  for 
presents  and  shoot  de  woiks  for  a 
wheel  chair  for  Lilyce."  He  screwed 
his  eyes  up  thoughtfully  as  he  went 
on,  "Gee,  lady,  think,  she  aint  never 
seen  the  park  or  nothin'  and  when 
she  gets  that  we  can  take  her  out 
every  day — won't  that  be  swell?  Gee 
whiz,  jes'  think,  a  real  big  wheel  chair, 
an'  I'm  goin'  to  push  it  too,  she  said 
I  could." 

"But  isn't  there  anything  you  would 
like   for  Christmas?" 

"Naw,"  he  answered  magnificently, 
"Why.  when  she's  in  bed,  us  kids  can 
push  each  other  around  in  it  and  play 
train.     They're  swell." 

She  walked  into  the  other  room  wiih 
a  hurting  wonder  in  her  soul.  Lilyce 
was  shyly  looking  through  a  small 
box  of  papers. 

"Let  her  read  that  last  one  you 
wrote,  dear;  that  was  pretty,"  coaxed 
the  girl's  mother,  proudly. 

So  after  holding  it  in  a  trembling 
hand  a  moment  she  handed  her  a 
cheap  piece  of  paper  on  which  was 
written  several  short  verses. 

Eulalie  didn't  expect  much,  she  had 
read  so  many  amateur  poems  before, 
but  when  she  had  read  it  she  found 
herself  re-reading  it.  It  was  saying 
something  to  her,  something  that  on'v 
one  who  had  suffered  could  have  said 
to  another: 

"Each  heart  must  have  its  share  of 
pain, 
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And  earth  must  have  its  show'rs  of 

rain, 
But  always  joy  comes  back  again 
And  sunshine  too. 

"So  do  not  sit  alone  and  brood, 
And  curse  your  fate  in  bitter  mood. 
For  all  around  you  life  is  good, 
If  you  are  true." 

She  looked  up  at  the  little  girl  who 
had  never  seen  a  rose,  never  seen  a 
sunset,  never  known  anything  but  this 
little  room  and  two  crippled,  withered 
legs. 

"Have  you  tried  to  sell  any  of 
them?"  she  asked  her. 

"No,  I've  been  afraid  to  try.  It  was 
so  great  just  to  write  them  that  I 
thought  that  was  enough." 

"Won't  you  let  me  take  some  of 
them?  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  pub- 
lisher. I'm  sure  he  would  be  glad  to 
look  them  over."  She  picked  up  an- 
other and  found  there  the  same  sweet 
note  of  hope  and  beauty.  She  wanted 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  fine  and  brave 
and  beautiful,  but  she  only  pressed 
her  frail  hand  silently. 

The  shadows  of  late  afternoon  were 
coming  down ;  the  afternoon  had  gone 
miraculously  fast.  A  boy  and  girl 
burst  into  the  room,  flushed  from  the 
cold  and  each  bringing  several  pack- 
ages. The  boy  had  bright  copper  hair 
and  was  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  He 
threw  his  cap  across  the  room  and 
cried  noisily: 

"Gee,  Mom,  I  sold  all  my  poipers 
al'ready,  and  look,  one  guy  give  me 
a  whole  quarter  tip,  a  bran'  new  silver 
quarter." 

The  girl  was  about  eighteen  and  re- 
minded her  of  the  two  shop  girls  she 
had  seen  up  town — very  attractive  in 
a  cheap  way. 

"Mother,"  she  called,  "I  got  those 
holly  wreaths — only  five  cents  apiece, 
too." 

She  started  over  to  the  bed  and  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  visitor  and  smiled 
at  her  unabashed. 

"Janie,  this  is  Mrs.  Thomason.  Doc- 
tor Thomason's  wife,"  said  Lilyce. 


"O-oh,  how  do?  You  know  I'd 
like  to  vamp  your  husband,  he's  a 
peach." 

Eulalie  laughed,  it  seemed  she  had 
known  them  all  forever.  Janie  walked 
across  the  room  and  stopped  suddenly 
at  the  chair  where  Eulalie's  coat  hung. 

"Oh,  Lady,  some  coat.  D'ye  mind 
if  I  try  it  on?" 

Lilyce  said,  "Janie !"  but  in  another 
moment  she  had  slipped  into  it  and 
draped  it  about  her  small  slim  body. 

"Hope  you  don't  feel  hurt,"  she 
sighed,  moving  languidly  across  the 
floor  and  raising  her  hand  to  her  head 
in  a  gesture  of  affectation,  "but  I'm 
Greta  Garbo  and  I  have  a  dinner  en- 
gagement with  John  Gilbert  at  the 
Ritz."  She  circled  the  room  laughing- 
ly, then  removed  it  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  in  answer  to  her  mother's 
voice. 

"She's  mighty  nice,"  explained 
Lilyce,  "Only  she  goes  to  the  movies 
too  often,  but  she  has  such  a  good 
time  out  of  life  and  that  is  something, 
isn't  it?" 

Someone  knocked  on  the  door  and 
the  copper-haired  boy  rushed  to  the 
door,  "That's  the  tree,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Wait'll  you  see  it."  It  was  the  tree 
and  was  brought  in  amid  breathless 
"Oh's"  and  "Ah's." 

"I'm  goin'  to  trim  it,"  stated  the  boy 
emphatically,  "get  the  trimmings." 

"You're  goin'  to  fly  your  kite,  little 
one,"  said  Janie,  "I'm  goin'  to  trim 
that  tree.  That  takes  art.  Besides 
you  always  get  the  trimmin'  all  on  one 
side." 

"Well,  there's  not  enuff  to  go  all 
round  and  make  it  look  good ;  can't 
I  Ma?" 

"You  can  both  trim  it  when  you  get 
through  helping  me,"  Mrs.  Anderson 
told  them,  "and  for  shame  quarrelin' 
in  front  of  company." 

Eulalie  laughed ;  she  was  suddenly 
caught  up  in  the  spirit  of  this  noisy 
room,  and  was  thrilled  greatly  by  i  . 
She  was  happier  than  she  had  been 
for  years — five  years.    On  an  impulse 
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she  looked  at  her  tiny  jeweled  watch 
and  arose  saying: 

"I  really  must  be  going,  I  have 
stayed  much  longer  than  I  had 
planned." 

There  were  noisy  protestations  and 
regrets.  Mrs.  Anderson  followed  her 
to  the  door,  after  she  had  bade  the 
children  goodbye,  and  held  her  hand. 

"I'm  right  sorry  things  have  been 
in  such  confusion,"  she  said,  "but  I 
do  hope  you'll  come  again  some  time." 

"It  was  marvelous,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
marvelous."  Eulalie  informed  her, 
"and  now  I  want  you  to  let  me  play 
Santa  Claus  to  these  children.  I  have 
been  very  selfish  and  consequently  very 
unhappy.  I  have  a  lovely  wheel  chair, 
one  that  I  know  Lilyce  would  like  and 
I  want  you  to  take  it  for  her.  I'm 
going  to  send  up  some  other  things  to 
prove  to  those  children  that  such 
beautiful  unselfishness  is  worthwhile. 
Remember,  some  day  I  am  sure  Lilyce 
is  going  to  be  a  great  writer." 

The  older  woman  was  wiping  her 
eyes  on  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

"I  always  did  say,"  she  was  saying 
between  sobs,  "that  if  we  do  what  is 
right  the  Lord  will  open  the  way." 

"Such  sweet  faith,"  murmured  Eu- 
lalie. 

"I  know  its  not  much,  but  we'd 
just  love  to  have  you  and  the  Doctor 
come  back  for  supper  and  spend  the 
evening.  We  have  a  nice  time,  playing 
games  and  singing,  that  is  if  you 
haven't  planned  somethin'  else." 

"Oh,  we'd  love  to,"  she  exclaimed, 
and  in  a  moment  was  hurrying  down 
the  steps  carrying  with  her  the  echoes 
of  a  dozen  "Merry  Christmases." 

The  street  was  a  wonderland.  The 
same  world  that  had  been  drab  and 
ugly  but  a  few  hours  before  was  ec- 
statically beautiful  now.  Darkness  was 
settling  down  and  the  lights,  millions 
of  them,  were  gleaming  through  the 
dusk  It  was  still  snowing,  swirling 
gay  snowflakes  that  threw  themselves 
against  her  face  and  seemed  to  laugh 
at  her.     She  would  just  have  time  to 


catch  Jerry  when  he  left  his  office,  she 
thought,  and  she  would  drive  up  and 
get  him;  oh,  she  wanted  him  so;  he 
was  fine  and  wonderful  and  he  was 
hers.  She  was  such  a  baby  today; 
somehow  she  just  couldn't  keep  the 
tears  back. 

She  left  the  car  as  she  caught  sight 
of  Jerry  amid  the  crowd  before  his 
office  building ;  his  face  was  radiant  as 
he  looked  around  him,  as  though  he, 
too,  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
throng.  She  pushed  her  way  to  his 
side. 

"Merry  Christmas,  Jerry,"  she  called 
softly. 

He  turned  and  caught  her  hands, 
"Why  honey,"  he  stammered,  then  see- 
ing the  new  joy  in  her  face  he  laughed 
boyishly,  "And  the  very  merriest  to 
you." 

"Hurry,  dear,"  she  urged  him,  "I 
want  to  do  some  shopping.  I'll  ex- 
plain later." 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  lux- 
urious limousine  he  turned  a  puzzled 
face  to  her ;  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
and  smiled  a  little  shyly,  a  little  ra- 
diantly. 1 

"Oh,  Jerry  darling,"  she  whispered, 

"I've  been  so  selfish — so  unkind.     I 

wonder   if   you   still   love   me   just    a 

little.     You   are    so   fine,   how    could 

you  be  so  patient  with  me?" 

"Oh,  my  dear !"  he  whispered,  press- 
ing her  fingers  to  his  lips,  "What 
changed  you  so?" 

So  she  told  him  then  about  her 
visit  to  the  tenement,  how  she  had 
been  ready  to  run  away  before  they 
answered  the  door,  how  kind  they  had 
been. 

"And  there  in  the  seeming  squalor 
of  it  all,"  she  finished  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  found  something — something  I  have 
needed." 

"It  was  hope?  and  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  ?" 

"Yes,  but  it  was  more  than  that, 
it  was  Christ!  And  oh,  Jerry,  isn't 
it  a  wonderful  world?" 
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By  Harold  H.  Jenson 


Ada  Dwyer  Russell 

The  passing  of  the  historic  Salt  Lake 
Theatre  brings  back  memories  to  many 
who  figured  prominently  in  pioneer 
days  in  playing  their  part  there,  and 
playing  it  well.  Among  these  is  Ada 
Dwyer  Russell,  one  of  the  best  ac- 
tresses of  the  American  stage,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  the  East  to  take 
part  in  the  final  performance.     Mrs. 


ADA  DWYER  RUSSELL 

Russell  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
personalities  one  could  ever  meet. 

In  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  home, 
on  North  Temple  street,  that  has 
housed  the  Dwyers  for  two  genera- 
tions, the  writer  had  a  very  interesting 
talk  with  Mrs.  Russell. 

But  let  her,  in  as  nearly  as  possible 
her  own  words,  without  the  aristo- 
cratic Bostonian  accent,  tell  her  own 


story,  which  is  a  real  object  lesson  to 
the  youth  of  today. 

"All  the  success  I  have  made,  I 
owe  to  my  father,  James  Dwyer,  for 
he  gave  me  every  opportunity,"  said 
Mrs.  Russell.  "In  looking  back  over 
my  varied  career,  always  back  of  every 
success  was  his  watchful,  guiding 
hand.  There  was  never  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  or  any  foreign  language,  that 
came  to  Utah  in  pioneers  days,  that 
my  father  did  not  have  me  take  lessons 
from.  He  encouraged  me  to  further 
effort  and  chose  books  for  me  to  read, 
and  trained  my  trend  of  thought,  that 
fitted  me  for  what  was  to  follow.  Too 
much  credit  I  cannot  give  him,  for 
with  my  mother,  who  also  encouraged 
me,  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  can 
never  repay. 

"My  father  was  Utah's  pioneer  book 
seller,  and  naturally  his  work  called 
for  appreciation  of  the  finest  in  art 
and  music.  In  fact,  he  loved  every- 
thing that  was  beautiful  and  his  home 
and  garden  reflected  his  hobby,  and 
this  old  library  is  a  gem  of  its  kind." 

"He  was  a  great  admirer  of  dramatic 
art  and  hence  when  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre  was  in  the  building  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  took  a  interest 
in  the  same.  My  first  recollection  of 
this  famed  playhouse  was  reviewing 
a  Christmas  pantomine.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  occasion  like  it  was  yesterday, 
for  the  singing  of  a  soprano,  I  forget 
her  name,  made  an  everlasting  im- 
pression." 

"Father  took  me  east  to  Detroit 
when  I  was  but  eight  years  old.  This 
was  soon  after  the  railway  was  built. 
A  fair  was  on  and  I  was  taught  to 
recite  'Barbara  Fritchie.'  Here  com- 
menced my  work  as  a  reciter.  I  at- 
tended Miss  Cook's  school  in  Salt  Lake 
upon  my  return  and  later  took  lessons 
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from    Mr.   Rogers.     I   can   still   hear  "It  was  upon  returning  from  a  Lon- 

them   announce,    'Little    Ada    Dwyer  don  engagement,  I  met  a  friend  who 

will  now  read  '  "Little  Jim."  '  Profes-  urged  me  to  call  on  her  relatives  in 

sor  S.  S.  Hamill  came  west  and  taught  Boston,   the  Lowells,   well  known  in 

'The  Science  of  Elocution.'  Father  had  society  as  one  of  America's  foremost 

me  take   lessons   from  him  and  also  families.    I  had  forgotten  the  incident 

Spanish."  until  fate  brought  me  to  play  an  en- 

"This    started    my    desire    for    the  gagement  there,  when  I   recalled  my 

drama.  I  can  remember  how,  as  chil-  promise.    I  met  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  and 

dren,  we  staged  amateur  productions  a   friendship  sprang  up  that   ripened 

when   only   about   twelve   in  the    old  into  one  of  real  companionship.  Upon 

Ellerbeck  house.     Mrs.  William  Pitt  quitting  the  stage  I  became  associated 

directed  the  plays.  as  secretary  to  Miss  Lowell  who  was 

"Then  I  later  took  parts  with  the  a  literary  genius.  When  she  died,  she 
Home  Dramatic  Club.  At  the  Salt  made  me  executor  of  her  literary  work 
Lake  Theatre  I  recall  playing  in  The  and  the  past  years  I  have  been  busily 
Two  Orphans'  and  'Blow  for  Blow.'  engaged  in  getting  out  eleven  of  her 
In  1882,  I  went  to  Boston  to  study.  books  of  Poetry  and  Prose-  HeJ 
There  I  saw  Barrett,  Tohn  McCullough  brother  you  will  recall  is  president  of 
and  Dion  Boucicault,  who  were  the  Harvard  University,  and  Lowell, 
leaders  in  dramatic  art  in  that  day.  I  Massachusetts,  is  named  after  their 
also  studied  French  in  New  York,  forefathers,  who  date  back  to  May- 
Father  knew  a  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer  in  flower  stock.  The  old  homeplace  at 
Gotham  who  sold  plays  and  he  intro-  Brookhne  is  a  literary  shrine  and  I 
duced  me  to  him.  Mr.  Palmer  secured  have  found  much  joy  m  this  work, 
me  my  first  New  York  engagement.  "Hearing  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  was 
I  played  at  the  Madison  Square  to  be  torn  down,  I  could  not  help  but 
Theatre  a  season  in  'One  Error.'  respond  to  the  call  to  pay  my  last 
I  always  played  character  parts.  At  respects.  Memory  brought  back  the 
this  time  I  was  only  15  or  16.  days  when  I  took  my  little  sister  to  the 
Then  I  came  under  George  Tyler's  Saturday  matinees  there.  How  I  used 
management,  and  for  three  years  to  hold  her  head  in  my  lap  or  take  her 
played  'Roxie'  in  'Puddin'  Head  out  whenever  there  was  any  shooting ! 
Wilson,'  a  part  which  many  considered  Then  my  recollection  of  acting  on 
my  masterpiece,  and  which  I  liked  best  this  wonderful  old  stage !  It  may  pass 
of  all  the  numerous  characterizations  on,  but  it  will  never  be  forgotten.  Let 
I  have  portrayed.  I  later  toured  with  my  final  plea  be  that  any  Utah  boy 
Eleanor  Robson  in  'Merely  Mary  or  girl  who  has  talent,  develop  it.  Take 
Ann.'  Then  followed  years  of  playing  advantage  of  every  opportunity.  Hard 
in  which  I  traveled  all  over  England,  work  will  win  you  success.  Work 
America  and  even  far  off  Australia,  will  make  you  succeed  and  although 

"Fate  brought  me  in  a  play  in  which  the  path  is  not  one  of  roses,  eventu- 
Harold  Russell,  a  famed  actor  of  the  ally  you  will  get  there." 
day,  was  also  appearing.  I  had  been  At  the  farewell  performance  given 
playing  with  Sir  Forbes  Roberston  and  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  October  20th, 
had  been  very  successful  in  character  1928,  Mrs.  Russell  urged  that  a  bronze 
parts.  A  romance  followed  and  "Mrs.  tablet  be  placed  on  the  new  Telephone 
Russell"  was  added  to  my  name  off  building  to  be  erected  on  the  theatre 
stage.  We  were  very  happy  and  a  site.  Later  a  committee  was  appointed 
daughter,  Lorna,  was  born.  Later  with  Mrs.  Russell  as  chairman  and  this 
death  took  Mr.  Russell  and  for  many  committee  is  now  at  work  on  the  pro- 
years  I  have  been  a  widow.  posed  tablet. 
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Christmas 

Once  a  year  all  Christendom  unites 
to  celebrate  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  year's  universal  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  Armistice 
Day  was  a  fitting  and  beautiful  ap- 
proach to  the  Christmas  festivities 
which  are  to  follow. 

It  will  be  ten  years  since  that  mem- 


D1TOMAL 
HOUGMTS 


orable  day  when  the  great  guns  along 
the  battle  line  in  the  world's  greatest 
and  most  destructive  war  ceased.  Since 
then  the  world  has  come  to  a  greater 
realization  of  the  Christ-message: 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  to  men."  For  ten  long 
years  forces  have  been  moving  toward 
the  great  objective  announced  when  the 
little  babe  of  Bethlehem  was  born. 

Many  noble  efforts  have  been  made 
looking  to  a  consummation  of  the 
world's  great  desire.  But  the  divergent 
views  oi  nations  have  prevented  full 
realization  of  its  dreams.  Probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  has  been  the 
adoption  by  the  leading  nations  of  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Treaty,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  confirmed  by  our  con- 
gress before  our  country  has  any  part 
in  it. 

While  this  treaty  is  not  all  the 
world  could  wish  for,  it  is  a  step  to- 
ward the  goal  when  men  will  "beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;"  "when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more." 

So,  let  the  bells  ring,  the  sacred  or- 
gans peal;  let  the  people  rejoice  and 
sing  glad  Hosannas ;  let  the  gifts  be 
distributed;  let  the  children  be  made 
happy  by  the  Yuletide  spirit,  but  above 
all  let  us  have  in  our  hearts  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  our  Savior,  who  said: 
"Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

The  Tobacco  Drive 

How  the  pendulum  of  human  con- 
duct swings  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other!  Only  a  short  time  ago  there 
was  a  law  in  our  state  against  selling 
cigarettes  or  smoking  them  in  public 
places.     This  was  deemed  too  drastic 
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and  the  law  was  partly  repealed;  but 
now  behold  the  other  extreme!  For 
months  past  newspapers  of  the  highest 
repute  have  been  advertising  certain 
brands  of  cigarettes.  Movie  stars,  pop- 
ular actors,  World  War  heroes,  noted 
singers,  men  and  women  of  national 
renown,  have  been  telling  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  wonderful  health-giving 
qualities  of  some  particular  brand  of 
cigarettes. 

Now  the  limit  has  been  reached. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  carry  the  message  of 
destruction  into  the  very  homes  of  our 
people.  Each  week  an  enjoyable  mu- 
sical program  is  broadcasted  to  every 
radio  owner.  But  mixed  in  with  the 
beautiful  music  offered  is  the  insidious 
appeal  to  the  boys,  made  by  well  known 
athletes,  to  smoke  cigarettes  in  order  to 
keep  them  fit;  to  women,  made  by 
movie  stars,  not  to  reach  for  the  sugar, 
but  for  the  cigarette  in  order  to  take 
down  that  surplus  flesh,  and  to  make 
them  trim  and  supple,  and  to  give  that 
graceful  figure  that  is  so  admitted  by 
all. 

Must  we  sit  idly  by  without  a  protest 
against  this  desecration  of  our  homes? 
Is  there  no  way  of  combating  the  in- 
sidious and  dangerous  propaganda? 
One  would  think  that  the  air  above 
us  should  be  free  from  such  pollution, 
but  this  is  not  the  case ;  it  seems  to  be 
the  open  door  for  evil  as  well  as  good. 

We  understand  our  broadcasting  sta- 
tions are  so  tied  up  to  the  national  or- 


ganizations that  they  have  no  power  to 
cut  out  nicotine  programs.  So,  possibly 
the  only  remedy  ts  to  advise  the  young' 
boys  and  girls  to  take  the  good  out  of 
the  Saturday  night  programs  and  reject 
the  evil;  just  as  we  in  our  flower  gar- 
dens cast  out  the  noxious  weeds  that 
grow  amidst  the  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers  in  order  to  enjoy  the  gorgeous 
blooms  that  God  has  presented  to  us. 
But  the  constant  dinning  into  the 
ears  of  our  young  people  of  this  sort 
of  advertising  is  a  pernicious  thing,  for 
as  Pope  says  in  his  well-known  lines : 

"Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated,  has  but  to  be  seen 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

However,  we  have  faith  in  the  youth 
of  Zion.  We  believe  that  they  will  be 
able  to  resist  the  appeals  of  the  tobacco 
trust;  that  they  will  recognize  the  evil 
in  the  statements  of  world  renowned 
artists  and  characters  who  permit  their 
names  to  be  bartered  for  money  to  boost 
the  cause  of  nicotine.  We  believe  that 
they  will  not  forget  that  God  has 
spoken  to  His  prophet  in  our  own 
day,  and  has  said : 

"And  again  tobacco  is  not  good  for  the 
body,  neither  for  the  belly,  and  is  not  good 
for  man,  but  is  an  herb  for  bruises  and  all 
sick  cattle,  to  be  used  with  judgment  and 
skill." 

Boys  and  girls,  which  will  you  be- 
lieve :  the  voice  of  the  tobacco-  trust  or 
the  voice  of  the  Lord? 


I  Will 


It's  a  mired  swamp  in  a  tangled  wood— 
The  stagnant  pool  of  IF  I  COULD, 
That  craves  the  savor  of  spring  and  rill 
And  the  dare  of  the  open  sea — I  WILL! 

It's  a  house  of  sand  on  a  fickle  bar, 
The  thing  I  build  like  a  drifting  spar- 
When  I  toss  on  the  shoals  of  the  distant 

THEN, 
And  rest  on  the  oars  of  MIGHT  HAVE 

BEEN! 


It's  the  wilted  husk  of  a  monocarp, 

The  twanging  chord  from  a  rusted  harp— 

The  theme  I  strum  of  the  MIGHT  HAVE 

DONE, 
When  the  NOW  is  big,  as  the  rising  sun. 

It's  a  castle  tumbling  out  of  the  air, 
The  flimsy  structure  of  IF  I  DAREV 
For  nothing  I  dream  can  stand  until 
I  fashion  the  corner-stone— I  WILL! 

— Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 


IGNSOPTHETIME 

BY  J.M.  SJODAHL 


The  Armistice 

During  the  month  of  October,  1918, 
it  was  evident  to  those  in  command  of 
the  German  armies  that  they  could  not 
win  the  World  War,  and  they  began 
to  make  overtures,  indirectly,  to  the 
allies  for  peace.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  this.  The  American  sol- 
diers had  demonstrated  their  efficiency, 
and  our  government  had  made  it  clear 
that  our  resources  in  men  and  means 
were  a  deciding  factor  in  the  conflict. 
Besides,  revolutionary  forces,  similai 
to  those  that  had  crushed  the  Russian 
(government,  were  active  in  Germany. 
The  military  commanders  suddenly 
found  themselves  threatened  by  a  re- 
rvolt  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  lines, 
which  would  have  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  food  and  ammunition.  Under  the 
circumstances,  they  sought  to  obtain 
peace,  but  on  terms  of  "equality."  They 
were  immediately  given  to  understand, 
however,  that  there  would  be  no  peace 
negotiations  except  on  the  basis  of  un- 
conditional surrender  by  the  Germans. 
The  latter  then  suggested  that  the 
peace  conditions  be  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  embodied  in  President 
Wilson's  famous  "Fourteen  Points." 
This  was  granted,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  interpretation  of 
those  "points"  be  that  of  the  allies,  and 
not  their  opponents. 

By  the  beginning  of  November  the 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  had  become 
so  tense  throughout  Germany  that  the 
chancellor,  Prince  Max  of  Baden, 
asked  the  emperor  to  abdicate.  He  re- 
fused. After  serious  disorders  in  Kiel, 
the  influential  Social-Democratic  party 
took  up  the  cry  for  abdication,  and  war 
supplies  along  the  Rhine  were  seized. 
On  Nov.  10  a  socialist  republic  was 
proclaimed  in  Berlin  by  leading  mem- 


bers of  the  Reichstag,  and  Marshal 
Hindenburg  pledged  his  allegiance  to 
the  new  government.  On  the  same 
day,  the  emperor,  who  had  gone  to 
Spa,  was  advised  to  seek  safety  in  a 
neutral  country,  whereupon  he  fled  to 
Holland.  He  was  jeered  and  actually 
insulted  along  the  line  of  travel.  In 
Holland  people  greeted  him  with 
shouts,  whistling  and  curses. 

The  German  chancellor  now  pub- 
lished a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  emperor  had  abdicated  and  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  Frederick 
Ebert,  to  the  chancellorship.  He  after- 
wards became  the  provisional  presi- 
dent of  the  republic. 

During  these  upheavals  and  tumult 
in  Germany,  peace  delegates  had  gone 
to  the  camp  of  Marshal  Foch,  and, 
as  the  situation  in  the  Fatherland  and 
on  the  front  became  more  and  more 
desperate,  they  were  forced  to  sign  the 
armistice  treaty  as  formulated  by  the 
allies.  They  did  so  on  Nov.  11,  1918, 
at  5  o'clock  a.  m.  The  treaty  became 
effective  six  hours  later,  or  11  o'clock 
a.  m.  At  that  hour,  the  machine  guns 
and  the  cannon  became  silent  after 
having  for  four  years  rattled  and  thun- 
dered, smashing  governments,  disrupt- 
ing homes,  desolating  God's  earth  and 
defiling  it  with  blood,  sin  and  crime. 
Joy  filled  every  soul  that  first  Armis- 
tice day.  And  as  the  news  of  peace 
came  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  people, 
for  days  afterwards,  embraced  each 
other  in  streets  and  public  places.  They 
sang  and  danced  and  played. 

Each  One  His  Own  Conclusions 

I  notice  that  Georges  Clemenceau, 
the  great  French  statesman,  says  that 
to  his  way  of  thinking  the  best  way 
of  celebrating  this   great  day  is    for 
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each  individual  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

One  conclusion  is  particularly  perti- 
nent. 

Germany  was,  in  1914,  the  greatest 
military  power  the  world  has  ever  seen 
since  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome  in  all 
her  glory.  For  over  half  a  century 
it  had  been  built  up,  irresistibly  and 
ruthlessly,  by  the  ablest  statesmanship 
of  the  world.  In  1914  it  looked  as 
if  it  might  become  a  world  power.  But 
Militarism  is  not  a  strong  foundation 
for  world  dominion.  It  is  like  the 
iron  and  clay  of  the  feet  of  the  image 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  When  the  little 
stone  falls  on  it,  it  crushes  the  feet 
and  the  image  falls.  That  happened 
to  Bismarck's  imperialism,  as  well  as 
to  Russian  and  Austrian  despotism. 
And  not  only  that,  but  the  mighty 
William,  king  of  Prussia  and  emperor 
of  the  German  states  by  alleged  "divine 
right,"  head  of  a  long  line  of  princely 
autocrats,  had  to  turn  his  power  and 
glory,  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  over 
to  a  lowly  harness-maker  from  Heidel- 
berg, the  son  of  a  still  more  humble 
tailor,  in  order  to  save  himself  and  his 
nation  from  utter  destruction.  And 
thus  perished  the  militarism  of  Bis- 
marck. The  world,  once  more,  was 
made  safe  for  democracy,  at  least,  po- 
tentially. 

The  League  of  Nations 

This  leads  our  thoughts  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
was  created  by  the  peace  treaty  for 
the  purpose  of  making  war  unneces- 
sary for  all  future  time. 

That  idea  was  not  new.  All  the 
larger  religions,  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
and  above  all,  Christianity,  teaches 
peace.  Both  the  Mosaic  and  Chris- 
tian sacred  books  teach  that  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Wonderful  Counselor,  as 
Isaiah  calls  him,  is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Ancient  writers,  pagan  and  Christian, 
denounce  war,  as  do>  Luther,  John 
Wesley,  Erasmus,  Wyclif,  Bacon.  The 
Quakers    and    the    Mennonites    have 


made  the  doctrine  of  peace  part  of 
their  theology.  The  Holy  Alliance  was 
an  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
peace,  by  Alexander  of  Russia,  in 
1815,  and  about  that  time  peace  so- 
cieties began  to  spring  up  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  like 
the  grass  out  of  the  barren  ground  in 
the  spring.  William  Ladd,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety in  1828,  advocated  an  internation- 
al organization  with  a  legislative  and 
judiciary  department.  This  idea  was 
carried  out  in  the  first  Hague  confer- 
ence, 1899,  where  a  judiciary  was  es- 
tablished, mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  American  delegates;  and  at  the 
second  conference,  in  1907,  when  pro- 
vision was  made  for  stated  similar 
conferences,  thus  creating  a  second 
branch  of  a  world  organization.  The 
question  of  disarmament  was  brought 
up  by  President  Taft  in  1912,  and 
by  President  Wilson  in  1914,  and  a 
third  conference  at  the  Hague  had 
been  decided  on  in  1915.  These  were 
all  preliminaries  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  President 
Wilson  earnestly  desired  to  end  all 
wars,  and  European  statesmen  had  a 
similar  end  in  view.  And  on  January 
25,  1919,  just  one  week  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  peace  conference,  he 
reported  his  plan,  which  was  adopted 
on  June  28,  1919,  with  numerous  modi- 
fications. 

This  League  of  Nations  may  be  ob- 
jected to,  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
poses to  employ  force  against  recal- 
citrant members.  It  is  in  this  respect 
different  from  the  League  of  Nations 
known  as  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. For  this  is  also  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, if  you  please.  During  120  years 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  handed  down,  we  are  in- 
formed, 81  decisions  in  cases  of  con- 
troversy between  states,  and  in  no  in- 
stance has  it  been  necessary  to  employ 
force.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  assume 
that  Nations  can  be,  and  should  be? 
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^trusted  to  carry  out  the  decisions  o£  And  in  1788  he  wrote  to  Jefferson 
a  properly  constituted  court  through  concerning  our  policy,  that  war  is  likely 
their  own  executives,  without  coercion  to  break  out  between  England  and 
from  a  higher  power.  But,  notwith-  France,  but  we  must  keep  away  from 
standing  this  objection,  the  League  any  such  struggle.  Let  us,  he  said, 
exists.  It  has  done  an  immense  lot  of  wisely  and  properly  improve  the  ad- 
good..  And  it  will,  probably,  continue  vantages  which  nature  has  given  us. 
to  exist,  as  one  of  the  necessary  prep-  By  that  policy,  and  by  giving  security 
arations  for  the  Millennial  reign  of  to  property  and  liberty,  the  states  will 
peace.  become  the  asylum  of  the  peaceful, 
George  Washington  detested  war,  as  the  industrious,  and  the  wealthy  from 
all  great  warriors  have  done,  and  had  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
visions  of  a  world  republic.  In  1785  George  Washington  had  clearly 
he  wrote :  grasped  the  prophetic,  divinely  inspired 

proposition  that  when  the  energy  of 

"I   never   expect    to    draw   my    sword  nations  is  directed  toward  construction 

again.     I  can  scarcely  conceive  the  cause  j  nrnHnrtinn    irmtparl  nf  rl^trnrtinn  • 

that  would  induce  me  to  do  it.    My  first  ,    Pr?auctlon>  instead  ot  destruction , 

wish  is  to  see  the  whole  world  in  peace,  ™nen>  m  other  words,  swords  are  made 

and  its  inhabitants  one  band  of  brothers  into  ploughs  and  pruning  hooks,  then 

striving  who  should  contribute  most  to  they  shall  learn  war  no  more.     But 

the    happiness    of    mankind."     *     *     *  they      shall      sit      every     man     under 

"As  a  citizen  of  the  great  republic  of  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  and 

humanity,    I    indulge    the    idea    that    the  „„„Q  „u  n  _  i       +t,  _      t     ■  j     c       ±u 

period   is   not   remote    when   the   benefits  n0ne  1shal!  make  them  afraid :  for  the 

of    free    commerce    will    succeed    the    de-  mouth    of    the    Lord    of    Hosts    hath 

vastations  and  horrors  of  war."  Spoken  it. 


The  Tale  of  a  Christmas  Tree 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost 

I  am  but  a  fir  tree  that  tells  this  tale  to  you — 

A  fir  tree  that  has  just  been  felled  to  make  youth's  dreams  come  true. 

How  upright  and  how  beautiful  each  one  of  us  can  grow; 

We  trees  vie  with  each  other  in  striving  hard  to  show 

For,  well  we  know  the  day  must  come  when  we,  like  man,  must  die — 

Must  leave  our  home,  the  mountain-side,  with  its  far  reach  of  sky, 

So,  glad  are  we  the  choice  to  be  for  such  a  happy  cause 

As  this,  to  bear  ere  we  shall  pass,  the  gifts  from  Santa  Claus. 

What  matters  it  if  we  no  more  shall  hear  the  wild  bird's  song? 

We  glimpse  in  part  the  rapture  that  thrills  the  dying  swan. 

In  Tree  Land,  no  one  wonders  why  we  should  strive  to  be 

The  season's  blithe  achievement — a  laden  Christmas  tree. 

Undauntedly  we  upward  climb,  as  year  succeeds  the  year, 

To  give  our  lives  exulting  that  we  know  naught  of  fear, 

And  that  we  share  the  children's  joy  upon  each  Hallowed  Morn, 

That  brings  the  day  rememb'rancing  when  Christ,  the  Lord  was  born. 
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Note:    Instructions  concerning  the  practice  of  Prelude  and  Postlude  may  be  found 
in  the  Choristers  and  Organists'  department. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1929 

Bless  us,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus'  sake ; 
O  may  we  worthily  partake 
These  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
Of  our  Redeemer,  Savior,  God. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1929 
(John  Chapter  14;  Verse  12) 
He  that  hath  My  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that 


loveth  Me. 
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TWO  AND  ONE-HALF  MINUTE 
ADDRESSES 

Reports  of  visits  to  local  schools  by 
members  of  the  General  Board  and  others, 
indicate  that  in  some  wards  superinten- 
dents are  not  carrying  out  this  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  Sunday  School  pro- 
gram. This  is  to  be  deplored.  Superin- 
tendents who  cut  out  this  exercise  or  per- 
mit it  to  lag  not  only  deprive  the  entire 
school  of  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  our  young  boys  and 
girls,  but  let  pass  a  great  opportunity  to 
bless  the  pupils  themselves.  This  exercise 
will  give  our  children  confidence  and  self- 
reliance  and  afford  them  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  practicing  something  so 
much  needed — self-expression.  Superin- 
tendents, please  keep  this  two  and  a  half 
minute  period  alive.  Don't  let  your  inter- 
est die.     Carry  on! 

Subjects  for  February 

3rd.  Why  do  I  believe  that  we  manifest 
our  love  for  the  Lord  by  keeping  His 
commandment? 

10th.  How  can  I  best  observe  the 
Savior's  command  to  love  my  neighbor 
as  myself? 

17th.  Why  do  I  believe  that  I  should 
be  obedient  to  law  and  order? 

24th.  What  do  I  like  best  in  the  char- 
acter of  George  Washington? 

(Schools  outside  of  the  United  States 
may  substitute  the  name  of  one  of  their 
own  national  characters.) 

THE  BIGGEST  LITTLE  SCHOOL 

It  is  said  that  the  average  Sunday 
School  in  the  United  States  has  less  than 
sixty  pupils.  No  matter  how  eager  the 
average  superintendent  may  be  to  have 
his  school  grow,  the  chances  are  all 
against  its  ever  becoming  famous  for  size. 

But  though  your  school  cannot  be  the 
biggest  school  in  your  state  or  county, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
resolve  that  it  shall  be  the  "biggest  little 
school." 

There  is  a  greatness  of  quality  possible 
in  smallness  of  quantity.  Chemists  tell 
us  that  coal  and  diamonds  are  both  made 
of  carbon.  But  who  does  not  prefer  the 
molecule  structure  of  the  carbon  which 
makes  a  diamond  to  that  which  makes 
anthracite? 

When  all  is  said,  we  Americans  put 
too  much  stress  on  numbers  and  size  in 
most  of  our  religious  work,  and  the  su- 
perintendent who  can  show  how  big  in 
quality  a  little  school  can  become,  is  a 
benediction  not  only  to  his  own  school 
but  to  all  the  rest  of  us.     When  we  see 


what  he  can  do  to  make  littleness  great 
we  are  inspired  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

S.  S.  Executive. 

"Why  Are  We  Here  in  Mortality?" 

The  question  arises  in  many  minds, 
why  are  we  here  and  for  what  purpose 
are  we  placed  upon  this  earth? 

The  primary  reason  for  man's  existence 
is  to  obtain  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones, 
for  without  this  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
vance in  the  eternal  worlds. 

God  is  a  just  God.  He  has  given  to  us 
all  an  opportunity  of  becoming  joint 
heirs  with  Him.  For,  "as  man  is  now, 
God  once  was,  and  as  God  is  now  man 
may  become,"  if  we  will  obey  His  com- 
mandments. 

In  order  to  fully  enjoy  Eternal  life  and 
appreciate  its  blessings,  we  must  taste  the 
bitter  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  sweet.  A 
man  must  feel  the  effects  of  sickness  so 
that  he  will  appreciate  the  great  boon 
of  health.  He  must  feel  the  power  of 
death  before  he  will  fully  appreciate  eter- 
nal life. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  and  by  actual  experience  learn 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil.  In 
the  wise  wisdom  of  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
He  has  put  us  here  for  a  test.  He  knows 
it  is  easy  to  be  good  when  we  are  in  the 
environment  of  righteousness,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  do  that  which  is  right 
when  we  are  in  the  environment  of  good 
and  evil,  so  God  put  us  here  to  test  our 
real  character.  He  had  to  know  how 
much  we  love  and  appreciate  him.,  so  that 
he  can  give  unto  us  our  just  reward. 

There  are  ordinances  and  eternal 
unions  that  in  the  wise  plan  of  our  Father 
must  be  done  here.  Baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins  and  marriage  for 
eternity  are  some  of  the  features  of  duty 
that  must  be  done  in  this  probation. 

It  is  not  all  of  man's  duty  to  think  for 
himself  alone,  but  he  should  do  unto 
others  as  he  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  him. 

By  living  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  glorious  ex- 
altation held  in  reserve  for  those  who 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  As 
Christ  said  to  His  apostles,  "I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you,"  for  "in  My  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions."  Likewise  He 
is  preparing  a  place  for  us.  Let  us,  as 
Latter-day  Saints,  put  our  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  roll  this  Gospel  along  so 
that  it  may  fill  the  earth  with  its  glorious 
truths.  I  pray  that  when  we  leave  this 
mortal  life,  we  may  have  the  words  spok- 
en to  us:  "Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  *  *  *  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
2%  Minute  Address  By  Alice  Schaart. 
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Why  I  Like  to  Go  to  Sunday  School 

In  obedience  to  a  request  made  of  me, 
I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  why  I  like  to 
go  to  Sunday  School. 

When  this  subject  was  given  me,  I  set 
to  work  to  question  myself  to  find  why  I 
really  liked  to  go  to  Sunday  School.  I 
knew  I  enjoyed  going  but  I  had  never 
thought  to  question  why.  After  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  and  questioning,  I 
finally  decided  there  were  four  things, 
especially,  that  made  me  like  to  go  to 
Sunday  School. 

First  of  these  was  the  wholesome,  in- 
spiring feeling  that  welcomes  us  in  the 
opening  exercises  of  singing  and  prayer. 
It  fills  us  with  a  happy,  peaceful  influence 
and  a  desire  to  live  better  lives.  It  also 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  our 
voices  and  taste  for  the  pure  and  beau- 
tiful which  is  so  essential  in  the  round- 
ing out  of  our  lives. 

The  songs  as  well  as  the  music  we  hear 
here  are  not  alone  of  the  light  and  gay. 
They  are  filled  with  sentiments  of  com- 
fort and  higher  living.  They  are  really'  a 
taste  of  heaven's  gifts,  for  our  Apostle 
Whitney  says,  "The  poets  are  the  proph- 
ets.'' The  music  is  also  composed  by 
inspiration.  Take  for  example  the  hymn, 
"O,  My  Father,"  which  was  written  by 
Eliza  R.  Snow,  and  has  now  become 
world  famous,  and  the  beautful  melody 
that  has  been  put  to  it;  who  could 
deny  that  with  the  two  combined  you  get 
a  taste  qf  heaven's  music? 

The  second  thing  I  thought  of  as  at- 
tracting me  to  Sunday  School  was  the 
personality,  and  preparation  of  a  good 
teacher. 

Third,  the  lesson.  For  each  lesson  has 
in  it  some  high  ideal  that  we  might  shape 


our  lives  likewise  and  it  is  by  high  ideals 
that  we  are  able  to  surmount  difficulties 
and  face  life's  battles  bravely.  Take,  for 
example,  Amnion,  the  Nephite  missionary, 
who  went  among  the  Lamanites  and 
cheerfully  risked  his  life  in  order  to  bring 
the  message  of  salvation  to  them.  What 
greater  faith  in  God,  or  love  for  our  fel- 
lowmen  could  be  depicted  in  any  story? 

The  poet  Longfellow  says: 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Fourth,  .is  the  social  enjoyment  I  get 
from  meeting  with  my  friends  in  such  a 
likeable  environment.  I  like  to  meet  with 
them  here,  and  I  enjoy  the  wholesome 
competition  of  gleaning  worthy  ideas. 

From  these  four  sources,  it  is  my  belief 

that  my  love  for  Sunday  School  originates. 

They  are  like  the  following  little  poem: 

"Like    rills    from   the    mountain   together 

that  run, 
And  make   the  broad  river  below; 
So  each  little  life,  and  the  work  of  each 

one 
To  one  common  current  shall  flow: 
And  down  on  its  bosom,   like  ships  on 

the  tide, 
The  hopes  of  mankind  shall  move  on; 
Nor  in  vain  have  we  lived,  nor  in  vain 

have  we  died 
If  we  live  in  the  wprk  we  have  done." 

Age  13.  James  Casto, 

Koosharem,  Utah 

This  2%-minute  talk  was  given  at  our 
Sunday  School  Conference  September, 
1928.— Jos.  F.  DeLange,  Superintendent, 
Koosharem  Sunday  School. 


Record    of  Theological  Class  Students  on  Fast  Day,  Logan  Eleventh  Ward 
July,  1927,  number  present,  28;  fasting,  21;  per  cent,  75. 
August,  1927,  number  present,  18;  fasting,  16;  per  cent,  88. 
September,  1927,  number  present  IS;  fasting,  11;  per  cent  73. 
October,  1927,  number  present,  37;  fasting,  34;  per  cent,  92. 
November,  1927,  number  present,  49;  fasting,  39;  per  cent  79. 
December,  1927,  number  present,  45;  fasting,  34;  percent,  75. 
January,  1928,  number  present,  15;  fasting,  13;  per  cent,  86.  (New  Year's  Day.) 
February,  1928,  number  present,  38;  fasting,  31;  per  cent,  81. 
March,  1928,  number  present,  33;  fasting,  27;  per  cent,  81. 
April,  1928,  number  present,  23;  fasting,  17;  per  cent,  75. 
May,  1928,  number  present,  18;  fasting,   14;  per  cent,  77. 

June,  1928,  number  present,  4;  fasting,  3;  per  cent,  75.  (School  exercises  being  held.) 
Note:    July  Juvenile,  last  year,  gives  last  year's  report.— Orson  A.  Garff,  teacher. 
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General  Secretary,  A.  Homer  Reiser 


ANNUAL  REPORT  MUST  BALANCE 

The  responsibility  for  making-  a  true, 
complete,  accurate  and  prompt  report 
does  not  rest  upon  the  secretary  alone. 
One  member  of  the  superintendency,  the 
one  responsible  for  records,  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  school 
is  properly  and  promptly  reported  on 
monthly  and  annual  reports.  The  stake 
superintendency  look  to  each  ward  su- 
perintendency to  discharge  this  obliga- 
tion conscientiously,  as  the  General  Su- 
perintendency look  to  each  stake  super- 
intendency to  discharge  it  as  applied  to 
the  Stake  as  a  whole. 

The  annual  report  is  not  correct  unless 
it  is  in  perfect  mathematical  balance  and 
reflects  the  true  condition  of  the  school. 
On  each  report  form  directions  are  given 
for  checking  the  report  to  see  if  it  is  in 
mathematical  balance.  Obviously,  the 
number  of  male  officers  and  teachers 
plus  the  number  of  female  officers  and 
teachers  must  equal  the  total  number  of 
officers  and  teachers.  Likewise,  the  num- 
ber of  male  pupils  (including  all  depart- 
ments) plus  the  number  of  female  pupils 
must  equal  the  total  number  of  pupils. 
Also  the  number  of  pupils  (regardless  of 
sex)  enrolled  in  the  Kindergarten,  plus 
the  number  enrolled  in  the  Primary,  plus 
enrollment  of  Church,  History,  plus  "A" 
class  (Book  of  Mormon),  plus  "B"  class 
(Old  Testament),  plus_  "C"  class  (New 
Testament),  plus  Missionary  class,  plus 
Teacher  Training  class,  plus  Gospel  Doc- 
trine class,  must  equal  also  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled.  And  the  total 
number  of  officers  and  teachers,  plus  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  (includ- 
ing enrollments  of  all  departments)  plus 
enrollment  on  the  Cradle  Roll,  plus  num- 
ber of  stake  board  members  living  in  the 
ward  must  equal  the  grand  total  of  en- 
rollment. 

No  secretary  has  done  his  full  duty  with 


the  annual  report  and,  therefore,  cannot 
send  it  out  into  the  world  with  a  clear 
conscience  until  he  has  checked  it  and 
found  it  to  be  in  perfect  mathematical 
balance.  A  careful  study  of  and  close  fol- 
lowing of  the  instructions  printed  on  the 
form  and  explained  here  will  produce  this 
indispensable  quality.  If  any  secretary 
cannot  make  his  report  balance,  he 
should  ask  the  member  of  the  superin- 
tendency responsible  for  records  to  help 
him. 

The  secret  of  satisfaction  in  compiling 
this  very  important  report  is  to  do  it 
promptly,  without  delay,  immediately 
upon  the  close  of  the  Sunday  School 
session  of  December  30,  1928.  Some  of 
the  work  you  can  start  to  do  right  now. 
Begin  now  assembling  the  percentages 
of  attendance  and  excuses  of  Officers 
and  Tea_chers  and  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance of  pupils  for  each  Sunday  of 
the  year.  Add  these  up  separately  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  add  to  each  the  per- 
centages for  the  rest  of  this  year.  The 
questions  on  the  back  of  the  report  can 
in  most  cases  be  answered  in  whole  or 
part  now.  For  example,  you  can  tell 
now,  how  many  and  which  Written  Re- 
views_  have  been  held.  You  can  ask  the 
librarian  for  the  number  of  books  in  the 
Library.  You  can  begin  to  count  the 
number  of  times  singing  practice  was 
conducted,  and  you  can  begin  to  lay  plans 
for  finding  out  how  many  parents  are 
not  members  of  the  Church,  and  so  forth. 

Remember,  if  you  need  help,  ask  your 
superintendency  for  it.  The  stake  secre- 
tary will  explain  points  not  clear  and 
give  you  other  helpful  information. 

This  year's  report  is  looked  forward  to 
by  stake  and  general  board  authorities 
with  great  interest  because  it  should  re- 
flect the  results  of  the  first  year's  work 
under  the  new  plan.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  it  reflect  these  conditions 
accurately,  completely  and  promptly. 
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General  Board  Committee:    David  A.  Smith,  Chairman;  Charles  B.  Felt,  Vice  Chairman, 

and  Robert  L.  Judd. 


The  following  department  courses  of 
study  are  recommended  for  classes  of 
children,  young  people  and  adults.  For 
February  lessons  see  pages  of  this  issue 
noted  in  each  case: 


For    Children:      Primary    Department 
Course.     See  page  709. 

For  young   people:      New  Testament, 
"A,"  see  page  700. 

For   Adults:      Old    Testament,    "C," 
see  page  702. 
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General  Board  Committee:  Adam  S.  Bennion,  Chairman;  J.  Percy  Goddard,  Vice  Chairman; 

Josiah  Burrows 


LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1929 

(Ages  10  and  11) 

First  Sunday,  February  3,  1929 

Lesson  5.  God's  Kingdom  Organized 
Upon  the  Earth 

Text:     Leaflet  No.  5. 

Supplementary  References :  Essentials, 
pp.  84-87,  91-93;  Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  20, 
Sec.  21:1-3;  III  Nephi  27:3-8;  History  oi 
the  Church,  Vol.  1,  Chapters  7,  8;  Evans, 
pp.  107-111 ;  Restoration,  Widtsoe,  Chapter 
9. 

Objective:     To  teach  that  God  restored 
the    Church    as    an    organization    for    the 
blessing  and  salvation  of  men. 
Organization  of  Material : 

I.  Church  organized — time,  place,  pro- 
cedure, persons  participating,  name 
given  Church. 

II.  Procedure  orderly  and  in  accordance 
with  revelations  to  Prophet. 
III.  Through  men  on  whom  the  priesthood 
was  conferred  the  gospel  was  taught 
and  the  power  of  God  made  manifest 
as  in  early  church. 

Lesson   Enrichment : 

Show  that  leadership  and  organization  are 
essential  to  working  out  of  group  activities, 
both  secular  and  religious.  The  need  of 
organization  in  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools  will  serve  the  children  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

Christ  organized  His  Church  on  earth. 
The  power  of  God  was  made  manifest  in 
the  early  Church  through  leaders  who  held 
the  Priesthood.  Loss  of  authority  followed. 

Review  the  numerous  activities  in  the 
Church  today  by  means  of  which  young  and 
old  who  take  advantage  of  their  privileges 
are  instructed  and  trained.  Active  mem- 
bers learn  to  live  good,  useful  and  happy 
lives.  Make  clear  the  large  number  en- 
gaged in  every  ward. 

Application :  Let  the  children  state  ways 
in  which  the  Church  is  helpful  to  them. 
That  we  may  better  develop  this  thought 
give  much  careful  thought  to  what  the 
Church  has  done  for  you  and  yours.  What 
would  it  mean  to  you  if  the  Church,  the 
Gospel  and  all  that  pertains  thereto  were 
taken  out  of  your  life? 


Second  Sunday,  February  10,  1929 

Lesson  6.  Growth  of  the  Church  and 
Trouble  Therewith 

Text:     Leaflet  No.  6. 

Supplemental  References :  Essentials,  pp. 
95-98;  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
81-88;  Evans,  pp.  112-114;  Restoration,  pp. 
101-107;  Young  Folk's  History,  Anderson, 
pp.  35-38. 

Objective:    To  teach  that  in  the  restored 
Church  as   in  the   early   Christian   Church 
the    power    of    God    has    been    .gloriously 
manifested  to  believers  who  also  have  been 
persecuted  and  maligned. 
Organization  of  Material : 
I.  Preaching  the  restored  Gospel  at  Fay- 
ette and  at  Colesville. 
II.  Newel  Knight's  remarkable  experience. 

III.  First  conference  of  the  Church. 

a.  Number  of  members. 

b.  Number  holding   Priesthood. 

c.  Believers  prophesy  and  receive  vis- 
ions. 

IV.  Hateful  opposition  at  Colesville. 

a.  Delayed  baptismal  service. 

b.  Wicked   spirit   of  persecution  man- 
ifested. 

c.  Interrupted  confirmation  service. 
Lesson    Enrichment : 

I.  Instances   of   the   power  of   the   Holy 
Ghost  as  manifested  in  early  church. 

a.  Day    of    Pentecost    in    Jerusalem — 
Acts  2:1-17. 

b.  In  Samaria — Acts  8:14-18. 

c.  In  Ephesus — Acts  19:1-6. 
II.  Persecution  in  ancient  times. 

a.  Of  Christ  and  of  His  apostles. 

b.  Of  Nephite  Prophets. 

c.  Promised  in  scriptures — Matt.  5:10- 
12;  II  Tim.  3:12. 

III.  All  who  will  seek  for,  and  live  for 
an  individual  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  may  receive  it  through  the 
ministration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

a.  Scriptural    promises:      John    7:17; 
Matt.   7:7-11;    Moroni   10:4-5. 

b.  Testimonies  come  by  faithful  mem- 
bers of  our  Church. 

Application:  In  the  light  of  the  lesson 
draw  out  from  the  children  their  ideas  of 
the  t  course  they  should  take  to  secure  a 
testimony  of  the  Gospel. 

Would  they  be  willing  to  defend  the 
Church  though  ridiculed  for  it? 
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What  danger  is  there  in  them? 

Examine  the  three  examples  carefully 
(This  means  the  text)  and  determine  the 
difference,  if  any,  in  character. 

Which  will  be  of  the  most  value  to  the 
child?     Why? 

Which  has  the  least  value  in  it?    Why? 

Can  you  find  ether  songs  in  our  book 
of  the  same  character? 

If  time  permits  examine  them  also. 

(Note— The  next  lessons  will  continue 
the  discussion  of  the  other  types  of  doc- 
trinal songs.) 

Organists 

Lesson  II 
Finger  Substitution 

(See  November,  1928,  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor for  instructions  concerning  manner  of 
conducting  lesson  in  Union  Meeting.) 

Outline: 
I.  Techinc. 

a.  Substituting  fingers. 

(1)  In  single  note  passages. 

(2)  In  thirds. 

b.  Other   "fingerings." 
II.  Registration. 

8  and  4  ft.  stops  in  combination. 

III.  Interpretation. 

a.  Crescendo  in  ascending  passages. 

b.  Diminuendo  in  descending  pas- 
sages. 

c.  The  beginnings  of  crescendos  and 
diminuendos. 

d.  Climaxes  and  semi-climaxes  of  the 
phrase. 

e.  The  soul  of  the  music. 

IV.  Supplementary  material. 

Organists'  Manual,  Lesson  III. 

"When  Christ  Was  Born  in  Bethle- 
hem," Deseret  S.  S.  Songs  No. 
221. 

Voluntary  by  Merkel — Page  35  in 
"Gems  for  the  Organ,"— Jackson. 

Volkslied  by  Mendelssohn — Page  24 
in  Archer's  "Method  for  American 
Reed  Organ." 

Technic: 

The  Prelude  and  Postlude  appearing  in 
this  issue  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  were 
composed  to  give  practice  in  playing 
thirds.  In  order  to  play  thirds  and  other 
double  notes  legato  on  the  organ,  fre- 
quent substitution  of  fingers  is  necessary. 
This  type  of  fingering  is  peculiar  to  the 
organ    although    it    is     occasionally    em- 


ployed on  the  piano.  In  substituting  one 
finger  for  another  on  the  same  key,  be 
sure  the  key  is  completely  depressed  while 
changing  fingers,  otherwise,  there  will  be 
a  break  in  the  tone.  Lesson  III  in  the 
"Organists'  Manual"  contains  instruc- 
tions on  finger  substitution  and  exercises 
for  gaining  proficiency  in  this  method  of 
fingering,  which  every  organist  should 
study  before  practicing  the  Prelude  and 
Postlude. 

The  fingering  of  the  Prelude  and  Post- 
lude may  seem  unusual,  but  it  is  prac- 
tical and  will  enable  the  organist  to  play 
the  music  very  legato.  A  fingering  using 
less  substituting,  could  be  used;  but  this 
fingering  is  purposely  given  since  the 
lesson  is  on  finger  substitution.  But  once 
the  art  of  finger  substitution  is  thorough- 
ly learned,  it  should  be  used  only  when 
really  necessary  as  the  time  required  in 
changing  from  one  finger  to  another  may 
interrupt  the  free  flow  of  the  music,  espe- 
cially if  the  tempo  is  rapid.  The  follow- 
ing fingering  for  thirds  in_  the  key  of  C 
is  good,  but  requires  ability  in  passing  the 
4th  finger  over  the  5th,  in  ascending,  and 
the  5th  finger  under  the  4th  in  descend- 
ing: Right  hand,  ascending  3  4  5  2  5  4 

12  14  1  2  etc. 

Registration:  8  ft.  stops  should  form 
the  basis  of  registration  in  this  Prelude 
and  Postlude.  A  soft  4ft.  stop,  sounding 
an  octave  higher,  may  be  combined  with 
an  8  ft.  stop  in  the  Postlude.  It  will 
give  variety  and  add  brightness,  but  un- 
less the  effect  is  good,  do  not  ttse  the  4 
ft.  stop.  Beauty  of  tone  need  not  be 
sacrificed  for  variety. 

Interpretation:  A  general  rule  is  that 
the  volume  of  tone  increases  in  ascend- 
ing passages  and  decreases  in  descending 
passages,  although  there  are  numerous  ex- 
ceptions. See  if  this  rule  applies  to  this 
music.  Start  crescendos  softly  and  grad- 
ually increase  the  volume  of  tone.  Reverse 
the  process  in  diminuendos.  Have  dy- 
namic variety  in  your  playing. 

Also  remember  that  phrasing  means 
more  than  separating  music  into  sentences 
as  some  words  in  a  sentence  require  spe- 
cial emphasis  while  others  are  passed  over 
lightly  so  also  in  the  musical  phrase  cer- 
tain notes  require  a  little  more  pressure, 
perhaps  a  very  slight  lengthening  of  time 
value,  while  others  may  be  subordinated. 
Study  the  musical  phrase  as  carefully  as 
the  elocutionist  studies  the  sentence! 

Study  all  supplementary  material. 


Music  resembles  poetry;  in  each 

Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach 

And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 

— Pope. 


George  R.  Hill,  Chairman;  Elbert  D.  Thomas  and  George  A.  Holt 


Text  by  Dr.  Adam  S.  Bennion 

First  Sunday,  February  3,  1929 

Lesson  XIII.  How  to  Establish  Common 
Interests 

The  Point  of  Contact 

How  often  the  good  sense  of  a  parent 
prompts  her  to  ask  of  a  child  to  whom 
she  is  giving  instructions,  "Are  you  listen- 
ing?" The  parent  realizes  that  without 
"listening"  the  instructions  are  of  little 
value.  This  same  "listening"  or  "attend- 
ing" is  the  key  to  all  learning.  He  only 
learns  who  really  attends. 

The  bearing  of  these  observations  will 
be  clearer  if  we  consider  the  fact  that 
when  pupils  come  into  a  class  room  for 
Sunday  morning  their  minds  bring  in  a 
train  of  thought  vigorously  calling  for 
first  place  in  the  mental  parade.  It  is  a 
week  since  these  pupils  gave  attention 
in  Sunday  School- — to  the  preceding  les- 
son— since  that  time  scores  of  other  ideas 
have  claimed  interest. 

Teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  this 
situation.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  enter 
sympathetically  into  *the  state  of  mind  of 
their  pupils  and  lead  them  from  "where 
they  are"  to  "where  they  should  be  dur- 
ing the  Sunday  School  hour."  In  short 
the  teacher  faces  the  problem  of  estab- 
lishing a  point  of  contact. 

The  key  to  it,   of  course,  is  attention. 

As  Magnusson  expresses  it,  "Attention 
is  the  centering  of  consciousness  on  a 
portion  of  its  contents."  And  Angell  adds, 
"Attention  is  simply  a  name  for  the  cen- 
tral and  most  active  portion  of  the  field 
of  consciousness." 

The  mind,  of  course,  during  waking 
hours,  is  never  merely  passive.  With  its 
flood  of  ideas  it  is  always  recalling,  ob- 
serving, comparing,  analyzing,  building 
toward  conclusions.  These  processes  go 
on  inevitably — go  on  with  little  concern 
about  attention.  But  when  we  narrow 
the  field — when  we  bring  our  mental 
energy  to  a  focus  on  something  specific 
and  particular  we  then  attend. 

Betts,  in  his  "The  Mind  and  Its  Ed- 
ucation," very  happily  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  attention: 

"Attention  Measures  Mental  Efficiency. 
— In  a  state  of.  attention  the  mind  may  be 
likened  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  have 
been  passed  through  a  burning  glass.  You 
may  let  all  the  rays  which  can  pass 
through  your  window  pane  fall  hour  after 


hour  upon  the  paper  lying  on  your  desk, 
and  no  marked  effects  follow.  But  let 
the  same  amount  of  sunlight  be  passed 
through  a  lens  and  converged  to  a  point 
the  size  of  your  pencil,  and  the  paper 
will  at  once  burst  into  flame." 

To  follow  another  analogy,  attention  is 
to  the  energies  of  the  mind  what  the  pipe 
line  leading  into  the  power  plant  is  to  the 
water  in  the  canyon  above.  It  directs  and 
concentrates  for  the  generation  of  power. 
Just  as  the  water  might  run  on  and  on 
to  little  or  no  purpose,  so  the  energies  of 
a  boy  or  girl  may  be  permitted  to  drift 
aimlessly  toward  no  conviction  unless  the 
teacher  wins  him  to  an  attention  that 
rivets    truth    to   his    life. 

How  shall  we  proceed  to  secure  and  to 
hold  attention? 

In  the  first  place  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
give  sustained  attention  to  a  single  object 
or  idea,  unless  the  object  or  idea  changes. 
The  difficulty  is  greater  with  children 
than  with  adults.  In  the  second  place  we 
should  be  mindful  that  it  is  poor  policy 
either  to  demand  attention  or  to  beg 
for  it. 

Where  attention  has  to  be  secured  out 
of  disorder  we  are  justified  in  making  use 
of  stimuli  that  shock  pupils  into  attention. 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  sort 
of  procedure  was  the  method  used  in  the 
David  Belasco  theatre  in  New_  York  to 
get  audiences  quiet  for  the  opening  of  the 
performances.  Mr.  Belasco  was  convinced 
that  the  orchestra  had  become  a  mere  ac- 
companiment to  the  clatter  and  noise  of 
the  audience  and  so  he  did  not  trust  to 
that  means  to  secure  order.  In  fact,  he 
discarded  the  orchestra  idea.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  for  the  curtain  to  rise,  his 
theatre  became  suddenly  dark.  So  dark 
that  the  blackness  was  startling.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  silence  that  attended 
the  shock  the  soft  chiming  of  bells  be- 
came audible  which  led  the  audience  to 
strain  in  an  attempt  to  catch  fully  the 
effect  of  the  chime.  At  that  point  the 
curtains  were  drawn  and  the  first  lines  of 
the  play  fell  upon  the  ears  of  a  perfectly 
quiet  audience. 

The  key  to  sustained  attention,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  is  interest.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  the  fascination  of  inter- 
est. As  Magnusson  says:  "Monotony  is 
the  great  enemy  of  attention.  Interest  is 
the  attention-compelling  element  of  in- 
stincts and  desires."    The  teacher  can  feel 
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assured  of  success  only  when  he  is  so  fully 
prepared  that  his  material  wins  attention 
because  of  its  richness  and  appropriate- 
ness. Special  thought  should  be  given  in 
the  preparation  of  a  lesson  to  the  attack 
to  be  made  during  the  first  two  minutes  of 
a  recitation.  A  pointed,  vital  question,  a 
challenging  statement,  a  striking  incident, 
a  fascinating,  appropriate  story,  a  signi- 
fiicant  quotation— these  are  a  few  of  the 
legitimate  challenges  to  attention. 

Let  us  face  some  actual  teachng  situa- 
tions and  see  how  we  might  hold  atten- 
tion. 

1.  One  teacher  had  chosen  to  discuss 
with  his  class  the  question  "How  May 
We  Build  Lives  Really  Worth  While?" 
He  proceeded  by  holding  up  a  beautiful, 
fully  developed,  chrysanthemum.  It  was 
clearly  a  superior  specimen— so  choice 
that  everyone  lingered  in  his  look.  "There 
must  be  a  secret  to  the  growing  of  so 
beautiful  a  flower,"  said  the  teacher  and 
in  quiet  succession  pupils  offered  the  ex- 
planations— 

a.  Good,  choice  seed. 

b.  Rich  soil. 

c.  Plenty  of  sunlight. 

d.  Ample  water. 

e.  Cultivation. 

Of  course,  it  was  easy  upon  such  a  plat- 
form to  bridge  over  the  growing  of  su- 
perior human  plants.  How  do  you  carry 
over  the  analogy? 

2.  Consider  a  second  case  from  Dubois 
"Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching." 

I  was  once  called,  as  a  substitute,  to 
teach  a  class  of  very,  frisky  boys  of  per- 
haps nine  to  eleven  years  of  age.  The 
lessonwas  on  the  Golden  Rule.  The  boys 
were  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  activity  and 
mischief-making.  It  was  plain  that  they 
would  be  utterly  beyond  my  control  if  I 
persisted  either  in  mere  Scripture  read- 
ings or  with  ethical  abstractions.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I  said  to 
myself,  "Get  your  point  of  contact;  ad- 
dress them,  through  their  senses;  get 
on  to  the  plane  of  boys'  interests."  I  im- 
mediately drew  an  ivory  foot-rule  out  of 
my  pocket  and  asked  what  it  was.  Silence 
and  attention  were  immediate.  Some 
called  it  a  "ruler,"  some  a  "measure," 
and  one  finally  said  it  was  a  "rule."  This 
experimental  knowledge  of  standards, 
curiosity,  and  investigating  spirit,  at  once 
became  my  allies,  I  had  a  three-fold  point 
of  contact.  It  is  not  essential  that  every 
boy  should  be  a  carpenter's  son  or 
draughtsman  in  a  case  like  this.  The 
point  of  contact  is  in  reality  not  so  much 
with  a  material  object  as  with  the  sort 
of  thing— a  standard  of  measurement,  for 
instance — that  easily  occupies  a  boy's 
mind.     If  the  object  is  a  thing  of  com- 


mon   personal   experience   with    him,    so 
much  the  better. 

My  next  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  what 
it  was  made  of.  Some  said  ivory,  some 
said  bone.  The  class  was  in  full  control. 
It  was  easy  then  to  lead  them  on  to  an 
imaginary  rule,  through  keeping  them  in 
a  certain  suspense  of  meaning,  until  we 
had  reached  the  Golden  Rule.  Question- 
ing then  drew  from  them  the  relative 
value  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  rules 
made  from  them — real  or  figurative.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  process  more 
in  detail,  but  the  class  was  conquered,  for 
that  day  at  least,  and  their  disgraceful 
hubbub  was  turned  into  an  exemplary  dis- 
cussion of  eternal  truth. 

Golden  texts,  theological  doctrines, 
ethical  abstractions  from  Catechisms  or 
the  Epistles,  taken  in  themselves,  would 
have  been  hurled  at  these  bright  minds  in 
vain;  but  the  contact  with  a  single  tangi- 
ble object  such  as  a  boy  would  use,  or 
at  all  events,  enjoys  handling,  was  the 
successful  point  of  departure  for  his 
spiritual  instruction.  Observe  also  that 
the  lesson  developed  naturally  from  the 
material  to  the  moral  rule. 

3.  A  thjrd  teacher  relates  that  the  hard- 
est situation  he  ever  found  himself  in  was 
in  which  he  came  into  his  class  room, 
having  been  detained  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, only  to  find  his  group  of  boys 
actually  playing  leap-  frog.  The  boys  he 
was  to  teach!     How  should  he  proceed? 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  natural 
to  administer  a  rebuke — "to  call  them 
down"  as  the  boy  would  say,  or  he  might 
have  belabored  them  with  a  preachment. 

But  he  began  by  suggesting  "That  must 
be  quite  a  game,  fellows!  What  do  you 
call  it?  Answered,  he  continued,  "Tell 
me,  what  are  the  rules  of  the  game?" 

The  importance  of  "going  down"  was 
immediately  declared  only  to  become  the 
key  to  the  story:  "Building  a  Human 
Bridge  to  Life."  The  story  of  spanning 
a  narrow  chasm  that  once  separated  a 
group  of  men  from  food  and  shelter. 
.  4.  It  is  suggested  that  the  rest  of  the 
time  of  this  lesson  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  possible  points  of  contact 
in  situations  which  pupils  themselves  may 
present. 

Second  Sunday,  February  10,  1929 

Lesson  XIV.  Questioning 

Questions  are  the  great  stock  in  trade 
of  children.  Who  has  not  wearied  under 
the  never  ending  why's  and  how's  and 
still  more  why's  of  a  youngster.  Such 
queries  are  the  guarantees  of  intellectual 
growth.      When    questioning   ceases — but 
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of  course  it  should  not  cease.  Learning 
and  questioning  are  inseparably  bound 
together.  Hence  the  importance  to  pros- 
pective teachers  of  a  full  consideration  of 
the  art  involved  in  asking  and  answering 
questions. 

Wilson,  Kyte  and  Lull,  in  their  "Mod- 
ern Methods  in  Teaching"  list  four  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  question. 

"A  good  question  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  adapted  to  the  experience  and 
ability  of  the  pupil-  Otherwise  it  will  be 
vague  to  the  one  questioned.  Such  a 
condition  arises  when  the  question  asked 
is  not  within  the  range  of  a  pupil's  ability 
and  achievement.  How  essential  it  is  to 
take  precautions  to  insure  that  the  ques- 
tion is  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
pupil,  is  very  evident  in  all  intelligence 
tests.  Only  questions  involving  the  de- 
gree of  comprehension  which  the  indivi- 
dual has  attained  should  be  asked.  Correct 
answers  to  the  question,  "What's  the 
thing  to  do,  if  you  find  that  your  house 
is  on  fire?"  are  given  by  a  very  large 
number  of  children,  six  years  or  more 
old.  Five-year-old  children,  or  younger 
ones,  do  not  answer  this  question  very 
well,  because  it  is  not  yet  within  the 
range  of  their  experiences  and  ability. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  will  respond 
readily  to  the  question,  "What  must  you 
do,  when  you  are  cold?"  Therefore,  you 
must  ask  only  those  questions  which  are 
within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  ability  and 
development,  if  we  are  interested  in  ob- 
taining correct  responses. 

"In  the  second  place,  a  question  should 
be  briefly  and  concisely  stated.  This 
makes  for  ease  of  understanding,  and  ren- 
ders the  question  comprehensible  to  pu- 
pils of  varying  degrees  of  intelligence. 
Brief  questions,  also,  avoid  waste  of  time. 
It  takes  less  time  to  state  them  and  less 
to  interpret  them.  They  render  the  teach- 
er less  talkative. 

"In  the  third  place,  a  good  economic 
question  is  related  closely  and  intimately 
to  the  purpose  and  interests  actuating  the 
pupils  at  the  time.  This  is  necessary  if 
they  are  expected  to  give  the  question 
their  undivided  attention,  with  resulting 
thoughtful  effort.  One  of  the  examples 
of  a  good  assignment  indicates  how 
pupils  in  the  first  grade  will  answer  and 
even  ask  questions  thoughtfully  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  when  they  deal 
with  some  activity  which  has  caught  their 
attention  and  which  they  are  anxious  to 
undertake.  Through  questions  skillfully 
introduced  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  were 
led  to  assemble  information  obtained  in 
their  previous  experiences,  to  determine 
where  they  could  find  additional  data,  to 
make  definite  plans  to  carry  out  their  pro- 


ject, and  to  begin  on  various  assignments 
which  would  help  them  to  solve  the  many 
problems  involved  in  it. 

"The  fourth  characteristic  of  a  good 
question  has  to  do  with  how  it  is  presented 
to  the  group.  Since  questioning  is  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  entire  group,  each 
question  should  be  so  put  that  all  the  pupils 
are  required  to  listen,  understand,  and 
try  to  think  the  answer.  This  result  may 
be  best  secured  by  stating  the  question 
clearly,  and  then  pausing,  to  give  all  the 
pnpils  time  to  organize  their  thinking, 
before  calling  upon  one  of  them  to  an- 
swer. The  reader  will  see  many  obvious 
reasons  for  following  this  formula.  As 
has  already  been  noted  in  distinguishing 
fact  and  reoson  questions,  care  should 
also  be  exercised  in  questioning  so  to  put 
the  question  as  to  stimulate  and  require 
thought.  Asking,  'What  makes  Chicago 
a  great  city?"  does  not  make  nearly  the 
demand  for  careful  thinking  that  is  made 
if  the  teacher  asks,  "What  do  you  think 
are  the  important  factors  which  have 
helped  to  make  a  great  city  where 
Chicago  is  located?"  The  first  appeals  to 
the  memory,  while  the  second  stimulates 
the  pupil  to  think  carefully  and  to  reason 
accurately.  The  effects  of  good  question- 
ing manifest  themselves  likewise  in  the 
thoroughness  with  which  pupils  express 
the  results  of  their  efforts  in  a  given  sub- 
ject." 

How  many  questions  do  you  ask  regu- 
larly during  a  recitation? 

What  proportion  of  those  questions  are 
answered  in  full  and  complete  statements? 

How  many  of  the  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions are  a  matter  merely  of  memory? 
How  many  reveal  original,  creative  think- 
ing? 

Such  questions  as  these  not  only  im- 
press us  with  the  force  of  the  question  as 
a  means  of  teaching,  but  they  lead  us  to 
examine  into  our  own  method  of  asking 
them.  The  whole  teaching  process  so 
easily  and  unconsciously  develops  into  a 
matter  of  routine  that  it  is  good  practice 
occasionally  to  take  stock  of  ourselves. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  teach- 
ers develop  a  particular  type  of  question 
which  becomes  their  sole  stock  in  trade. 

Miss  Ronniett  Stevens,  in  her  thesis, 
The  Question  as  a  Measure  of  Efficiency 
in  Instruction,  has  made  one  of  the  most 
enlightening  studies  yet  made  on  the  mat- 
ter of  questioning.  Her  results  are  quoted 
by  Weigle,  in  his  Talks  to  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  in  a  passage  of  interest,  not  only 
because  of  Miss  Stevens'  findings,  but  also 
because  of  Mr.  Weigle's  own  conclusions: 

"One  of  the  outstanding  differences,  in 
present  practice,  between  the  public  and 
the   Sunday  School,   is   that   most  public 
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school  teachers  ask  too  many  questions 
and  most  Sunday  School  teachers  do  not 
ask  questions  enough.  For  the  first  half 
of  this  statement  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  the  careful  study  of  Miss  Ronniett 
Stevens  on  The  Question  as  a  Measure  of 
Efficiency  in  Instruction.  Miss  Stevens 
secured  complete  stenographic  reports  of 
twenty  high  school  lessons  in  English, 
history,  science,  Latin,  modern  languages, 
and  mathematics;  she  observed  one  hun- 
dred more  such  lessons  chosen  at  ran- 
dom, with  a  view  to  counting  and  not- 
ing the  number  and  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  each;  and  she  followed  each 
of  ten  classes  through  an  entire  day's 
work  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  ag- 
gregate question-stimulus  to  which  each 
was  subjected  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
"The  results  of  her  study  are  surpris- 
ing. In  only  eight  of  the  twenty  lessons 
completely  reported  the  teacher  asked  less 
than  ninety  questions  in  the  period  of 
forty-five  minutes,  the  average  being 
sixty-eight.  In  each  of  the  remaining 
twelve  lessons  more  than  ninety  questions 
were  asked  in  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
average  being  128.  A  freshman  class  in 
high  school,  in  a  day's  work  of  five  pe- 
riods of  forty  minutes  each,  not  counting 
gymnasium,  was  subjected  to  516  ques- 
tions and  expected  to  return  516  answers, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  2:58  questions  and 
2:58  answers  per  minute.  The  lowest 
number  of  questions  recorded  in  a  day's 
work  for  a  class  was  321,  and  the  average 
number  395. 

"Such  rapid-fire  questioning,  Miss 
Stevens  rightly  holds,  defeats  its  own 
ends.  It  maintains  a  nervous  tension  in 
the  classroom  that  must  in  the  long  run 
be  injurious.  More  than  that,  it  is  a 
symptom  of  the  fact  that  the  real  work 
of  the  hour  is  being  done  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  pupil's  share  is  reduced  simply 
to  brief  punctuation-like  answers  to  the 
teacher's  questions.  Such  questions  ap- 
peal to  mere  memory  or  to  superficial 
judgment  rather  than  to  real  thought;  they 
cultivate  in  the  pupil  neither  independent 
judgment  nor  the  power  of  expression; 
they  ignore  individual  needs  and  discour- 
age initiative;  they  make  out  of  the  class- 
room a  place  to  display  knowledge,  rather 
than  a  laboratory  in  which  to  acquire  it. 

"The  second  half  of  the  proposition, 
that  most  Sunday  School  teachers  do  not 
ask  questions  enough,  has  not  been  estab- 
lished by  any  such  investigation  as  that 
of  Miss  Stevens.  A  similar  study,  on 
the  basis  of  complete  stenographic  re- 
ports, of  typical  Sunday  School  lessons, 
would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
resources  in  the  field  of  religious  peda- 
gogy.    Till   such   a   study   is   made,   one 


must  simply  record  his  conviction  that 
Sunday  School  teachers,  as  a  general 
rule,  ask  too  few,  rather  than  too  many, 
questions.  This  conviction  is  based  upon 
general  observation  and  upon  the  fre- 
quency of  such  remarks  as  T  just  can't 
get  my  class  to  study,'  'There  are  only 
two  or  three  who  ever  answer  my  ques- 
tions,' 'My  pupils  don't  know  anything 
about  the  Bible,'  'As  long  as  I  do  all  the 
talking,  things  go  all  right,'  etc."  Weigle, 
Talks  to  Sunday  School  Teachers. 

The  whole  matter  of  questioning  can  be 
made  to  stand  out  most  clearly,  perhaps, 
by  listing  the  various  types  of  question, 
the  purposes  which  each  type  serves,  and 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  question. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  Review  Ques- 
tion. The  great  purpose  of  this  type  of 
question  is  to  systematize  knowledge.  Of 
course,  it  is  valuable  as  an  aid  to  recol- 
lection— it  is  a  challenge  to  memory- — 
but  it  is  particularly  helpful  in  that  it 
makes  the  big  essential  points  in  a  course 
stand  out  in  relief  with  minor  points 
properly  correlated  and  subordinated.  The 
review  question  is  a  guide  to  the  pupil 
whereby  he  may  see  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  the  work  he  has  covered.  One  of 
our  great  difficulties  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  teaching  is  so  largely  piece-meal.  To- 
day's lesson  is  hurried  through,  isolated 
as  it  is  from  all  that  has  gone  before  and 
all  that  may  follow.  The  successful  teach- 
er through  the  review  makes  each  lesson 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  thought  that  under- 
lies the  whole  development  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand. 

The  review  question  is  essentially  a 
carefully  thought  out,  searching  inquiry. 
It  calls  for  a  turning  over  in  the  mind, 
of  the  material  of  the  whole  course  and 
therefore  should  allow  ample  time  for 
pondering.  If  it  does  not  stimulate  a 
"weighing  process,"  it  likely  is  merely  a 
fact  question — a  test  of  memory.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  place  at  times  for  this 
hurried  type  of  question,  but  it  serves  the 
purpose  only  of  "connecting  up"  and 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  evaluating 
question  of  review. 

The  following  questions  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Saints  from  Missouri  are  il- 
lustrative review  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  were  the 
Latter-day  Saints  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  their  expulsion  from  Missouri? 

2.  To  what  extent  were  the  persecutions 
of  Missouri  political?     Religious? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  Lord's  people  have  always  been  a 
chastened  people? 

4.  Show  how  the  Missouri  persecutions 
have  been  ultimately  a  blessing  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 
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The  second  type  of  question  is  the  fact 
question.  It  serves  to  check  up  on  mental 
alertness  and  recall.  It  is  often  helpful 
in  arresting  attention  and  therefore  has  a 
certain  disciplinary  function.  The  teach- 
er, of  course,  must  make  sure  that  his 
pupils  are  grasping  the  subject-matter 
presented,  and  the  fact  question  serves  ad- 
mirably as  a  test  of  knowledge.  It  is 
usually  a  short  question  calling  for  a 
short  answer,  and  therefore  may  be  used 
in  a  rapid-fire  way  that  stimulates  thought. 
It  is  this  type  of  question  that  is  hurled 
so  frequently  at  classes  with  the  con- 
sequences pointed  out  in  .the  quotation 
from  Miss  Stevens. 

The  same  author  lists  as  objections  to 
the  continued  use  of  these  rapid-fire  ques- 
tions the  following  bad  features.  They 
result  in: 

1.  Nervous  tension. 

2.  The  teacher's  doing  most  of  the  work. 

3.  Emphasis  upon  memory  and  super- 
ficial judgment. 

4.  Little  time  for  the  art  of  expression. 

5.  Little  attention  to  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular individuals  in  a  class. 

6.  The  class  being  made  a  place  for  dis- 
playing knowledge. 

7.  Little  self-reliant,  independent  think- 
ing. 

As  illustrative  of  the  fact  question  may 
we  set  down   the   following: 

Who  was  Joseph  Smith? 

What  was  his  father's  name? 

What  was  his  mother's  name? 

Where  was  he  born? 

How  old  was  he  when  he  received  his 
first  vision? 

When  did  he  receive  the  plates? 

The  challenging  question  and  the  lead- 
ing question  are  closely  enough  allied  that 
we  may  well  discuss  them  together.  They 
are  both  intended  to  provoke  creative 
thinking.  The  leading  question  aims  to 
capitalize  on  what  is  already  in  the  pupil's 
mind  in  getting  him  to  go  one  step  further 
to  a  conclusion  we  already  have  in  mind. 
Instead  of  telling  a  class  of  young  chil- 
dren that  Joseph  Smith  prayed  to  the 
Lord  for  help  in  choosing  the  church  to 
which  he  might  best  belong,  we  might 
proceed  by  saying  that  the  Prophet  had 
asked  his  father  and  mother — he  had 
asked  his  best  friends— he  had  talked 
with  all  the  ministers  he  could  find — he 
had  read  in  all  of  the  available  books— 
now  who  can  tell  what  else  he  could  do? 
The  _  chief  merit  of  the  leading  question 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  paves  the  way  for 
the  answer.  It  is  particularly  helpful 
in  encouraging  young  and  backward  pu- 
pils. But  it  is  easily  subject  to  abuse.  So 
much  so  that  its  use  is  very  largely  re- 
stricted in  law  courts.    It  results  too  fre- 


quently in  the  teacher's  thinking  for  the 
pupil,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  used  with 
care. 

The  challenging  question  is  the  ques- 
tion that  fosters  originality  of  thought,  in- 
dependence of  judgment.  It  simply  raises 
a  problem  and  leaves  pupils  free  to  arrive 
at  their  own  conclusions.  It  makes  for 
an  intelligent  faith  so  much  desired  in  a 
democratic  Church  such  as  ours.  It  is 
the  one  question  above  all  others  that 
guarantees  a  vital  class  distinction. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  place  for  all  four 
of  these  types  of  questions.  As  was  said 
relative  to  the  methods  of  the  recitation, 
the  best  method  is  a  variety  of  methods. 
So  with  questions.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  for  general  purposes  that 
question  which  prompts  greatest  reflection 
and  independent  thinking  is  the  best  one 
to  indulge  most  frequently.  The  follow- 
ing questions  out  of  a  lesson  on  Joseph 
Smith's  Vision  are  set  down  as  typical  of 
thought-provoking  questions: 

1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  when  men 
choose  a  man  for  president  of  a  bank  they 
look  for  a  man  of  maturity  and  expe- 
rience, how  do  you  explain  that  Joseph 
Smith,  a  mere  boy,  with  little  training 
or  experience,  was  entrusted  with  the 
great  responsibility  of  founding  what  we 
claim  is  the  greatest  institution  of  these 
latter  days? 

2.  How  can  you  convince  the  world  that 
a  just  God  would  declare  that  none  of 
their  churches  is  right? 

3.  What  vital  truths  are  announced  to 
the  world  through  his  first  vision? 

Let  us  conclude  this  chapter  with  one 
more  quotation  from  Miss  Stevens.  When 
asked  to  name  the  three  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  question,  she  set 
them  down  as  follows: 

1.  A  good  question  should  stimulate 
reflection. 

2.  It  should  be  adapted  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  pupil. 

3.  It  should  draw  forth  a  well-rounded 
answer. 

Questions  on  Questioning 

Do  I  call  on  my  pupils  to  recite  in  a 
fixed  order,  according  to  alphabet  oj  seat- 
ing, so  that  they  are  warned  not  to  at- 
tend till  their  turn  comes? 

Do  I  name  the  pupil  who  is  to  answer 
before  I  put  the  question? 

Do_  I  ask  direct  questions  or  alernative 
questions  which  can  be  answered  without 
knowledge  or  thought? 

Do  I  ask  chiefly  fact  questions? 

Do  I  ask  leading  or  suggestive  ques- 
tions? 
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Do  I  repeat  my  questions?  Attention. 
Do  I  answer  my  own  questions? 

Do  I  ask  confusing,  changed  questions? 

Do  I  ask  foolish  questions  that  no  one 
can  answer? 

Do  my  questions  make  pupils  think? 

Do  my  questions  follow  up  the  answer 
and  lead  to  new  organization  of  knowl- 
edge? 

Do   I   repeat  the  pupil's  answer? 

Do  my  questions  reach  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class? 

Do  I  make  the  recitation  an  inquisition, 
or  do  I  pursue  a  slow  pupil  and  listen 
while  pupils  express  themselves  freely 
and    naturally? 

(Quoted  from  the  American  Teacher.) 

Third  Sunday,  February  17,  1929 
Lesson  XV.  The  Review 

Each  organization  within  the  Church 
follows  regularly  its  own  course  of  study. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  sets  out 
upon  a  prescribed  subject  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  meetings 
scheduled  for  the  year's  work.  As  a  re- 
sult, no  one  lesson  stands  out  independent 
of  all  others,  but  rather  fits  in  naturally  in 
a  sequence  of  chapters  each  of  which  de- 
velops some  aspects  of  one  big  subject. 
Because  of  such  a  plan  the  matters  of 
review  and  preview  take  on  vital  signi- 
ficance. Each  lesson  should  be  made  to 
link  up  naturally  with  what  has  already 
been  presented  and  should  point  out  by 
way  of  anticipation  what  is  to  follow. 
Many  educators  maintain  that  the  ability 
to  conduct  a  good  review  and  to  make  an 
effective  assignment  are  two  of  the  surest 
tests  of  a  good  teacher. 

The  problem  of  review  is  really  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  processes  in  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  great  key  to  learning.  Any- 
one who  has  enjoyed  the  fun  of  teaching 
young  children  how  to  read  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  child  has  to 
be  led  to  see  and  repeat  the  simplest 
words  over  and  over  again  before  they 
are  really  mastered.  It  is  really  aston- 
ishing how  many  times  as  simple  a  word 
as  "ran"  has  to  be  repeated  before  the 
beginner  in  reading  gets  it  fully  into  his 
consciousness.  This  very  difficulty  of 
teaching  mere  words  or  letters  has  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  "A-B-C"  drill 
as  the  first  step  in  reading,  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  an  indirect  method 
wherein,  through  the  laws  of  association, 
groups  of  words,  and  sentences  are 
mastered  as  the  symbols  which  express 
concrete  and  objectified  ideas.  But  by 
way  of  experiment  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive  experiences   open  to  teachers  is 


to  take  a  child  of  four  or  five  that  has  not 
been  taught  to  read  and  attempt  to  drill 
into  its  consciousness  a  group  of  half  a 
dozen  words  as  simple  as  these:  cat,  fan, 
hat,  get,  man,  jam.  To  the  'teacher  who 
has  attempted  such  an  experiment  no 
argument  is  necessary  to  prove  the  signi- 
ficance of  review  and  repetition. 

Review,  then,  first  of  all,  is  vitally  es- 
sential because  it  makes  possible  impres- 
sion through  repetition  which  insures  the 
fixing  of  ideas.  Literally,  review  means  to 
view  again.  Psychologically  it  is  to  re- 
peat the  processes  of  mind  which  were 
called  into  operation  the  first  time  the 
stimulus  in  question  started  a  mental  re- 
action. The  nervous  system  of  man  is  so 
constituted  that  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  each  time  the  nerve  centers 
react  to  the  same  stimulus  the  tendency  so 
to  react  becomes  stronger  so  that  under 
the  mere  presence  of  the  stimulus  it  starts 
up  an  automatic  sort  of  reaction,  and  we 
say  that  the  child  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  object  constituting  the  stimulus. 

Not  only  is  review  thus  essential  in  the 
beginning  of  the  learning  process  with 
children,  but  it  remains  a  vital  factor  as 
long  as  men  and  women  undertake  to 
learn.  Review  guarantees  recall,  and  re- 
call re-establishes  "nerve  connections"  to 
the  permanent  fixing  of  impressions.  Very 
little  of  our  knowledge  remains  ours  to  a 
purpose  unless  it  is  gone  over  and  over 
until  it  is  thoroughly  established.  A 
truth  that  is  taught  in  a  Mutual  lesson  on 
a  particular  Tuesday  night,  but  which  is 
never  referred  to  again,  and  therefore 
never  recalled,  very  likely  will  soon  be 
gone  out  of  consciousness  and  usefulness. 
Those  truths  and  facts  which  are  of 
greatest  functioning  value  to  us  are  those 
which  We  continue  to  run  over  in  our 
minds  and  ponder.  The  reinforcement  of 
review  is  what  establishes  our  permanent 
working  stock  of  truth. 

Not  only  is  review  valuable  as  a  mat- 
ter of  recall,  but  it  makes  for  an  enrich- 
ment of  mental  content  which  is  alto- 
gether desirable.  The  real  art  of  review 
lies  in  calling  up  an  old  truth  in  a  new 
setting.  Upon  second  perusal  it  is  seen  in 
skilful  review  from  a  slightly  different 
angle  so  that  each  recall  adds  a  rein- 
forcement that  makes  for  a  clinching  of 
thought  which  makes  it  permanent.  It 
very  often  happens  that  the  first  time  an 
idea  is  called  to  our  attention  it  means  but 
little,  because  our  mental  reaction  is 
limited  in  the  particular  field  of  the  pre- 
sentation; the  same  idea  in  a  new  setting 
more  in  keeping  with  our  experience  may 
take  on  an  entirely  different  significance. 
That  teaching  is  best,  therefore,  which 
presents  truth  from  the  greatest  number 
of  angles  possible,  thereby  guaranteeing 
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the   richest    kind   of    associations    in    the 
minds  of  pupils. 

Another  value  that  attaches  to  the  re- 
view lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  pos- 
sible proper  connection  between  new  ma- 
terial and  old.  It  is  axiomatic  in  teach-* 
ing  that  pupils  learn  new  truths  and  take 
on  new  experiences,  in  terms  of  the  old. 
Teaching  that  unfolds — that  develops  new 
ideas  that  are  built  upon  those  already 
understood— is  the  kind  of  teaching  at- 
tended by  best  results.  In  our  organiza- 
tions, meeting  as  we  do  only  once  a  week, 
we  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  the 
intervening  time,  between  meetings,  hun- 
dreds of  ideas  have  crowded  into  the  mind 
and  have  displaced  those  that  may  have 
been  there  as  a  result  of  our  teaching. 
By  calling  to  mind  those  ideas  of  a  week 
ago,  we  not  only  reinforce  them,  but  we 
start  a  chain  of  thought  to  which  it 
will  be  very  much  easier  to  add  the  link 
of  today's  work  than  to  proceed  as  if 
forging  an  entirely  new  chain. 

No  farmer  goes  out  and  plants  grain  on 
the  unplowed  field.  He  plows  and  har- 
rows that  the  soil  may  be  prepared  not 
only  to  receive  the  seed,  but  to  make 
generation  possible. 

A  review  simply  turns  over  the  stubble 
field  of  the  preceding  week's  work,  mak- 
ing ready  for  the  planting  of  new  seeds 
that  they  may  generate  and  develop. 

Still  a  further  value  in  the  matter  of 
review  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  review 
makes  more  easily  possible  the  proper 
evaluation  of  the  facts  taught.  In  every 
lesson  there  are  major  facts  and  truths 
presented  and  also  those  minor  or  sub- 
ordinate ones  that  serve  to  amplify  and 
illustrate.  All  too  frequently  a  class 
becomes  so  involved  in  the  minor  details 
that  it  may  fail  to  grasp  fully  the  big, 
underlying  truth.  By  careful  review,  the 
teacher  can  make  the  essentials  stand  out 
in  relief.  These  are  the  things  that  need 
to  be  pondered.  If  they  are  properly 
grasped,  thanks  to  the  laws  of  association, 
most  of  the  minor  facts  will  naturally  at- 
tach themselves,  so  that  truths  can  be  re- 
tained in  all  of  their  richness  of  detail. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  frequently 
pupils  who  have  spent  a  year  on  the  Book 
of  Mormon  have  very  little  notion  of  the 
big,  outstanding  features  of  the  book. 
They  apparently  have  run  over  each 
week's  lesson  as  so  many  independent 
facts,  never  coming  back  to  single  out 
the  essential  things  in  that  early  American 
civilization.  Surely  no  class  ought  to 
complete  the  course  without  clearly  com- 
prehending such  major  items  as: 

The  contribution  each  of  the  three 
colonies  made  to  Book  of  Mormon  civili- 
zation. 


The  general  geographical  location  of 
each  colony. 

The  outstanding  characters  in  the  book. 

The  coming  forth  of  the  book. 

Why  it  is  essential. 

How  our  faith  depends  largely  upon  it. 

_  The  ministry  of  the  Savior  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Gospel  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

What  is  true  of  the  study  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  is  equally  true  of  all  other 
subjects.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  lost  in  a 
maze  of  facts,  in  a  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  if  a  teacher 
will  hold  to  such  basic  considerations  as 
the  articles  of  faith,  coming  back  to  them 
regularly  and  linking  facts  presented  un- 
der the  appropriate  article,  it  is  equally 
easy  to  complete  the  course  with  a  clearly 
defined,  skeletonized  basis  for  all  future 
study.  Two  conclusions  seem  obvious:  as 
teachers  we  ought  to  conduct  reviews 
regularly  and  frequently;  we  ought  to 
prepare  for  them  as  one  of  the  most  vital 
factors  in  teaching. 

Consistent  with  the  discussion  thus  far 
carried  forward  in  this  lesson,  now  let 
us  pause  to  clarify  and  re-enforce  the 
considerations  which  have  constituted  the 
materials  of  this  teacher-training  course 
to  date.  It  is  suggested  that  major  es- 
sentials be  stressed  and  their  significance 
to  teaching  success  be  made  evident.  The 
following  have  been  our  Lesson  Head- 
ings: 

1.  On  Becoming  a  Teacher— Oppor- 
tunities.. Responsibilities. 

2.  What  Teaching  Means. 

3.  Lessons — Their  Function  and  Prep- 
aration. 

4.  A  Laboratory  Exercise  in  Lesson 
Preparation. 

5.  The  Lesson  Objective. 

6.  How  to  Organize  a  Lesson. 

7.  Enriching  a  Lesson. 

8.  How  to  Make  a  Lesson  Carry  Over. 

9.  Methods  of  Lesson  Presentation — 
Reading  and  the  Story. 

10.  Methods  of  Lesson  Presentation — 
Problem  and  Project— the  Lecture. 

11.  Methods  of  Lesson  Presentation — 
Special  Topics — the  Discussion. 

12.  The  Assignmlent. 

13.  How  to  Establish  Common  In- 
terests. 

14.  Questioning. 

15.  The  Review. 

Perhaps  it  need  not  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  teachers  of  Teacher-Training 
groups  that  a  successful  review  calls'  for 
as  full  and  careful  preparation  as  any 
other  kind  of  lesson. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  February  24,  1929 
Lesson  XVI.  A  Laboratory  Exercise 

We  have  now  discussed  the  essential 
features  of  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  and 
have  considered  the  major  factors  in  suc- 
cessful lesson  presentation.  Subsequent 
chapters  will  deal  with  human  nature  as 
it  affects  the  teaching  process  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  successive  age  levels 
of  child  development.  It  is  understood, 
furthermore,  that  when  the  lessons  here- 
with presented  shall  have  all  been  con- 
sidered, a  period  of  practice  teaching  will 
be  enjoyed  during  which  the  principles  of 
teaching  may  be  actually  tested  out  in 
classroom   experience. 

For  this  lesson,  it  is  suggested  that  each 
member  of  the  class  make  a  very  careful 
written  preparation  of  a  lesson  which 
might  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  of  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  les- 
sons thus  prepared  can  be  brought  to 
class  where  their  consideration  will  give 
to  each  member  the  ideas  of  every  other 
worker  on  each  of  the  steps  in  teaching. 
Mutual  helpfulness  can  thereby  be  ex- 
tended in  advance  of  actual  experience 
before  a  class  of  pupils. 

In  order  that  the  exercise  may  be  made 


as   significant   as   possible,   the  following 
suggestions  are  offered: 

1.  Let  us  choose  as  the  subject  for  the 
exercise  the  Ninth  Commandment: 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Bear  False  Witness 
Against  Thy   Neighbor." 

2.  Settle  first  of  all  upon  the  reasons 
for  considering  this  an  important  subject. 

3.  Determine  the  sources  of  helpful 
reading  on  the  subject. 

4.  Do  some  creative  thinking  about  it. 

5.  Talk  it  over  with  friends  who  have 
thoughts  worthwhile  on  such  a  subject. 

6.  Observe  to  see  how  fully  the  com- 
mandment affects  every  day  life. 

7.  Determine  upon  a  suitable  objective. 

8.  Organize  your  materials  under  major 
and  minor  headings. 

9.  Build  a  rich  supply  of  illustrative 
material. 

10.  How  do  you  propose  to  present  the 
lesson? 

11.  Check  your  plans  against  the  sug- 
gestions offered — Lessons  9  to  15  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  for  Teacher-Training. 

12.  Bring  in  your  materials  and  join 
with  your  fellow  workers  in  a  full  free 
discussion  of  all  suggestions  offered. 

13.  Compare  your  procedure  with  the 
process  which  you  followed  back  in  lesson 
4  when  you  first  drew  up  a  Lesson  Prep- 
aration. 


THE  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 
By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman 

The  golden  opportunity 
I  spurned  from  out  my  way, 

Is  just  as  big  a  surety 
In  someone's  life  today. 

The  chance  I  wasted  others  court 

And  use  with  reverence — 
No  wanton  wile  of  mine  can  thwart 

Its  bland  munificence. 

The  days  I  squander  as  I  list 

Ply  on  with  reckoned  cost; 
Another  reaps  what  I  have  missed, 

For  time  is  never  lost. 

Adventure  opens  wide  her  door, 
Howe'er  I  trifle  through; 
Good  luck  is  auctioned  store  on  store, 
For  someone's  revenue. 

Nor  space,  nor  time,  nor  stroke  of  chance 

Is  mine  to  dissipate, 
For  every  beck  of  circumstance 

Is  someone'ss  hour  of  fate. 
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General  Board  Committee:     Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Chairman;  George  R.  Hill,  Vice 
Chairman;   George  M.  Cannon,  Charles  H.  Hart 


LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1929 

General  Topic :  Divine  Authority  :  His- 
tory of  the  Priesthood — 46. 

First  Sunday,  February  3,  1929 

Lesson  50.  The  Nephites:  Jacob  to 
Mosiah  I 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  power  of 
the  Priesthood  was  continued  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  among  the  Nephites, 
having  been  handed  down  among  the 
righteous. 

Suggestions:  While  the  Nephites  were 
subject  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  offered 
sacrifice  in  the  similitude  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  yet  they  looked  forward 
to  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ  when 
the  fulness  of  the  ordinances  and  all  that 
pertains  to  the  Gospel  would  be  restored. 
In  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  are  taught 
definitely  that  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins  was  practiced  from  the  beginning  of 
their  history  until  the  coming  of  Christ  as 
one  of  the  ordinances  that  could  be  granted 
to  the  repentant,  and  that  it  was  not  only 
for  the  remission  of  sins  but  also  for  en- 
trance into  the  Church.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  that  there  should 
be  no  kings  upon  this  land  raised  up  to 
the  Gentiles,  the  history  of  the  attempt  to 
establish  kingdoms  in  America  may  be 
studied  with  profit.  The  history  of  Maxi- 
milian in  Mexico  can  be  obtained  very 
readily  from  some  encyclopedia;  also  the 
story  of  Dom  Pedro  in  Brazil.  See  "Pro- 
phecies of  Joseph  Smith,  and  Their  Ful- 
filment," by  Elder  Nephi  L.  Morris,  Chapter 
8.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  also  founded  in 
the  inspiration  of  this  prophecy.  On  this 
point  Elder  Morris  has  said:  "One  could 
imagine  that  the  spirit  of  the  Book  _  of 
Mormon  prophet  might  have  been  standing 
at  the  elbow  of  President  Monroe  when 
he  signed  the  document  as  it  was  handed 
to  him  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Quincy  Adams.  For  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Book  of  Mormon 
prophecy  put  in  the  form  of  a  state  paper. 
It  has  been  tested  and  tried.  It  has  been 
called  the  "most  magnificent  bluff  in  history, 
and  so  far  the  most  successful."  Bismark 
dubbed  it  "international  impertinence,"  and 
the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  down  to  its  last 
pitiable  representative  who  occupied  a 
throne  exhibited  an  itching  desire  to  com- 
pletely upset  the  "American  System" — i.  e., 


with  respect  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  "At 
any  rate,  it  has  stood.  It  has  been  affirmed 
and  reaffirmed  by  President  after  President 
until  it  is  now  upheld  and  proclaimed  as 
with  the  voice  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
people."  (See  also  the  "Contributor,"  Vol. 
11,  pages  74  and  76. 

Second  Sunday,  February  10,  1929 

General  Topic:  Divine  Authority:  His- 
tory of  the  Priesthood— 47. 

Lesson  51.  The  Nephites:  King  Benjamin 

1 

Objective :  The  same  as  expressed  in 
Lesson  SO.  Also  to  show  that  the  people 
took  upon  them  the  name  of  Christ  and 
looked  forward  to  the  time  of  His  coming. 
It  appears  from  the  teachings  of  King 
Benjamin  that  the  Church  before  his  day 
was  not  known  as  the  Church  of  Christ, 
but  he  was  commanded  by  an  angel  to  have 
the  people  enter  into  a  covenant  to  take 
upon  them  the  name  of  Christ,  which  name 
was  not  to  be  blotted  out  except  by  trans- 
gression. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: Some  of  the  striking  teachings 
of  King  Benjamin  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  ministers  should  labor  dili- 
gently for  the  welfare  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Church  without  the  thought  of  material 
compensation.  He  labored  with  his  hands, 
notwithstanding  he  was  their  king,  and  in 
the  matter  of  physical  labor  set  an  example 
that  there  should  be  no  idlers  among  them. 

2.  That  Christ,  through  the  atonement, 
and  the  Father  through  His  loving  kind- 
ness, have  done  more  for  us  than  we  can 
ever  repay.  These  are  the  words  of  King 
Benjamin:  "I  say  unto  you,  my  brethren, 
that  if  you  should  render  all  the  thanks 
and  praise  which  your  whole  soul  has 
power  to  possess,  to  that  God  who  has 
created  you  and  has  kept  and  preserved 
you,  and  has  caused  that  ye  should  rejoice, 
and  has  granted  that  ye  should  live  in 
peace  one  with  another — I  say  unto  you 
that  if  ye  should  serve  him  who  has  created 
you  from  the  beginning,  and  is  preserving 
you  from  day  to  day,  by  lending  you  breath, 
that  ye  may  live  and  move  and  do  accord- 
ing to  your  own  will,  and  even  supporting 
you  from  one  moment  to  another — I  say, 
if  ye  should  serve  him  with  all  your  whole 
souls  yet  YE  WOULD  BE  UNPROFIT- 
ABLE SERVANTS." 
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This  thought  expressed  by  King  Ben- 
jamin should  be  compared  with  the  words 
of  the  Savior  as  recorded  in  Luke  17:8-10. 
Benjamin  gives  us  the  reason  for  his  con- 
clusion that  we  would  be  unprofitable  not- 
withstanding all  the  service  we  might  give 
if  we  labored  all  our  lives  diligently,  by 
teaching  us  that  we  could  never  repay  the 
Father  or  His  Son  for  the  great  blessings 
we  have  received  from  them.  As  Paul  has 
said,  we  are  bought  with  a  price.  We  be- 
long to  Christ,  and  we  cannot  of  ourselves 
gain  salvation  or  exaltation,  neither  can  we 
receive  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  ex- 
cept it  be  through  the  mercy  of  the  Father 
and  the  suffering  and  mission  of  Christ. 

3.  Benjamin  also  teaches  us  that  we  are 
abundantly  paid  for  all  our  service  ren- 
dered in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  Nor 
do  we  have  to  look  forward  to  the  time  of 
the  resurrection  and  the  future  life  for  our 
reward.  While  it  is  true  that  we  have  been 
promised  eternal  life  with  all  the  blessings 
which  go  with  salvation  and  exaltation 
through  our  obedience,  yet  we  are  paid 
immediately  for  all  the  good  we  do :  Again 
quoting,  Benjamin  says : 

"And  behold,  all  that  he  requires  of  you 
is  to  keep  his  commandments ;  and'  he  has 
promised  you  that  if  ye  would  keep  his 
commandments  ye  should  prosper  in  the 
land;  and  he  never  doth  vary  from  that 
which  he  hath  said;  therefore,  if  ye  do 
keep  his  commandments  he  doth  bless  you 
and  prosper  you.  And  now,  in  the  first 
place,  he  hath  created  you,  and  granted 
unto  you  your  lives,  for  which  ye  are  in- 
debted unto  him.  And  secondly,  he  doth 
require  that  ye  should  do  as  he  hath  com- 
manded you;  for  which  if  ye  do,  he  doth 
immediately  bless  you;  and  therefore  he 
hath  paid  you.  And  ye  are  still  indebted 
unto  him,  and  are,  and  will  be,  forever  and 
ever;  therefore,  of  what  have  ye  to  boast?" 

4.  Benjamin  taught  that  Christ  would 
come  down  from  heaven  and  atone  for  the 
sins  of  the  world:  "For  behold,  and  also 
his  blood  atoneth  for  the  sins  of  those  who 
have  failed  by  the  transgression  of  Adam, 
who  have  died  not  knowing  the  will  of  God 
concerning  them,  or  who  have  ignorantly 
sinned.  But  woe,  woe  unto  him  who  know- 
eth  that  he  rebelleth  against  God!  For 
salvation  cometh  to  none  such  except  it  be 
through  repentance  and  faith  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ 

5.  He  further  taught  the  doctrine  of  giv- 
ing succor  to  those  in  need.  "For  behold, 
are  we  not  all  beggars?  Do  we  not  all 
depend  upon  the  same  Being,  even  God,  for 
all  the  substance  which  we  have,  for  both 
food  and  raiment,  and  for  gold  and  for 
silver,  and  for  all  the  riches  which  we 
have  of  every  kind?" 


Third  Sunday,  February  17,  1929 

General  Subject:  Divine  Authority:  His- 
tory of  the  Priesthood — 48.  " 

Lesson  52.  The  Nephites:  Mosiah  II 

Objective :  The  same  as  outlined  in  Les- 
son SO.  Moreover  to  show  that  the  Lord 
had  directed  to  this  land  of  Zion  after  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  a  people 
to  possess  the  land  choice  above  all  other 
lands;  that  this  people  had  been  destroyed 
because  of  iniquity.  Their  records  through 
the  power  of  the  Lord  were  preserved  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Nephite  prophets 
to  be  handed  down  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord  as  declared  in  the  words  of  Moroni 
which  are  found  on  the  title  page  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  That  is,  to  be  a  witness 
in  the  last  days  for  Christ  to  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  remnant  upon 
this  land— the  Lamanites. 


Fourth  Sunday,  February  24,  1929 

Subject:  Divine  Authority:  History  of 
the  Priesthood — 49. 

Lesson  53.  The  Nephites:  Alma,  the  Elder 

Objective :  The  same  as  outlined  in  Les- 
son SO.  Also  to  teach  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Nephi  and  to  show  how  they  were 
directed  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  receiv- 
ing great  blessings  through  their  faithful- 
ness and  observance  of  the  commandments 
given  to  them.  Also  to  show  how  they 
were  punished  through  transgression  and 
brought  to  repentance  through  the  things 
which   they  suffered. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation :  One  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
Lord  to  the  Nephites  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Church  was  to  be  regulated. 
How  unfaithful  members  were  to  be  dealt 
with  and  repentant  persons  received.  The 
application  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as  it 
was  taught  and  practiced  among  the  Ne- 
phites, in  our  own  times  in  the  Church 
could  be  pointed  out  with  profit.  There  are 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  life  of 
Abinadi,.  also  of  Alma.  The  contrasts  be- 
tween the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Church  organization  in  the  days  of  Alma 
and  those  of  today  may  readily  be  seen 
by  a  study  of  this  lesson.  We  have  many 
wonderful  advantages  over  the  Saints  of 
that  early  time.  Our  organization  is  com- 
plete in  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Keys  of  the  Priesthood  which  are  now 
restored. 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

It  is  recommended  that  every  person  en- 
rolled in  the  Missionary  Department  obtain 
a  copy  of  "The  Elders'  Manual."  It  is  a 
handbook  covering  various  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  missionary  and  giving  many 
useful  and  practical  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  men  holding  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood.  The  "Manual"  is  a  part  of 
every  missionary's  equipment  in  the  field. 
It  will  be  referred  to  frequently  throughout 
this  course.  It  may  be  obtained  either  from 
the  Bureau  of  Information  or  the  Deseret 
Book  Company,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

First  Sunday,  February  3,  1929 

Lesson  5.  Founding  of  Latter-day  Saint 
Missions  (Continued) 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons. 

Objective:  To  give  the  missionary  some 
background  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
work  he  is  entering  upon. 

Supplementary  References :  Church 
Chronology — Jenson ;  Biographical  Cyclo- 
pedia— Jensen;  History  of  the  Church;  also 
the  biographies  of  early  leaders — Heber  C. 
Kimball,  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  George  Q.  Cannon. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: Show  that  so  long  as  hardships 
encountered  by  early  missionaries  were 
purely  personal  to  themselves,  such  as 
rigors  of  weather,  poverty,  indifference  or 
ridicule  or  opposition  of  men,  they  per- 
severed. But  that  they  yield  to  the  law  of 
the  land  where  they  chanced  to  be.  En- 
courage class  members  to  a  free  expression 
of  the  influence  upon  them  of  the  events 
narrated  in  the  lessons  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  missions.  Get  their*  opin- 
ion of  the  value  of  Church  history. 

Second  Sunday,  February  10,  1929 

Lesson  6.  Preparation  of  the  World  for 
the  Gospel 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons. 

Objective:  By  obeying  the  promptings 
given  them,  missionaries  are  led  to  those 
prepared  for  their  message. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: Have  the  class  members,  by  pre- 
vious  assignment,   find   other  instances   of 


guidance  to  people  who  were  awaiting  the 
Gospel  message,  and  let  the  teacher  also 
bring  to  the  class  additional  instances  on 
the  same  order  as  those  sketched  in  the 
Sunday  School  Lessons.  Consider  the  ques- 
tions propounded  in  those  lessons.  Estab- 
lish clearly  two  things :  1.  That  the  world 
was  being  prepared  in  advance  for  the  in- 
auguration of  this  Gospel  dispensation.  2. 
That  the  missionary,  by  properly  seeking 
guidance,  and  giving  heed  to  promptings 
that  are  given,  may  be  led  to  those  who 
desire  the  truth.  By  leading  a  free  discus- 
sion on  these  matters  draw  from  the  class 
the  conclusion  that  the  missionary  today 
has  the  same  right  to  guidance  if  he  puts 
himself  in  the  proper  attitude  to  receive  it. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  In  what  way  did  the  Gospel  as  taught 
by  the  Latter-day  Saints  fill  the  wants  of 
the  people  whom  Parley  P.  Pratt  found 
at  Toronto? 

2.  Of  what  importance  to  the  prospective 
missionary  are  the  experiences  of  early 
missionaries  of  this  Church  as  illustrated  in 
the   text? 

Third  Sunday,  February  17,  1929 

Lesson  7.  Early  Systems  of  Proselyting 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons. 

Objective:  The  teachings  of  history  are 
the  guides   to  the  future. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: Let  it  be  made  clear  that  in  the 
beginning  all  the  world  was  a  virgin  field 
so  far  as  the  teachings  of  the  Church  are 
concerned;  that  the  essential  thing  was  to 
spread  the  message  and  that  the  means 
adopted  were  suited  to  existing  conditions. 
Mode  of  travel  was  primitive,  the  habits 
of  the  people  were  those  characteristic  of 
pioneer  times.  Informality,  open-handed- 
ness,  neighborly  kindness  were  the  rule. 
We  learn  from  the  past;  no  people  can 
afford  knowledge  of  a  background  and  point 
the  way  to  future  progress.  Neither  the 
present  nor  the  future  can  be  confined  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  past  else  no  progress 
would  come.  We  have  here  a  series  of 
some  4  to  8  lessons  dealing  in  a  measure 
with  experience  of  the  past.  Be  sure  that 
when  you  have  finished  them  you  have 
imade  it  clear  that  while  the  present  has 
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its  foundation  in  the  past  it  has  neverthe- 
less advanced  with  the  progress  of  the 
times  and  that  the  present  is  the  time  for 
us.  Be  at  pains  to  show  that  in  the  essence 
of  the  thing  we  have  maintained  the 
standards  of  our  fathers. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Are  missionary  methods  now  in  vogue 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Church? 

2.  So  far  as  they  have  changed,  to  what 
are  the  changes  attributed? 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  24,  1929 

Lesson  8.  Proper  Respect  for  One*s 
Calling 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons. 

Objective:    Who  would  win  from  others 
respect   for  his   cause   must  himself   firs 
respect  it. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: Let  the  teacher  and  class  mem- 
bers  bring  into   class    multiplied  instances 


of  the  value  of  a  decent  respect  for  th( 
dignity  of  the  missionary  calling.  Make 
clear  that  it  never  pays  to  treat  one's  mes- 
sage as  if  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  at 
the  same  time  make  it  clear  that  firmness 
and  courage  in  asserting  one's  rights  an 
boldness  in  declaring  the  truth  are  entirely 
consistent  with  humility  of  spirit,  courtesy 
towards  others  and  gentlemanly  conduct. 
Loudness,  blustering,  arrogance,  do  not 
betoken  courage,  but  they  do  degrade  the 
person  who  resorts  to  them  and  deprive 
him  of  the  respect  of  others. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  is  the  true  purpose  of  mission- 
ary service? 

2.  What  advantage  did  the  early  elders 
of  the  Church  have  over  the  present  day 
elders  in  going  among  believers  in  the 
various  faiths  of  the  day? 

3.  What  can  present  day  missionaries  do 
to  compensate  for  their  lack  in  this  respect? 

4.  What  may  we  learn  from  past  day 
missionary  experiences  in  the  matter  of 
getting  our  message  before  the  people? 


The  Tongue 

"The  boneless  tongue,  so  small  and  weak, 
Can  crush  and  kill,"  declared  the  Greek. 

"The  tongue  destroys  a  greater  horde," 
The  Turk  asserts,  "than  does  the  sword." 

The  Persian  proverb  wisely  saith, 
"A  lengthy  tongue — an  early  death." 

Or  sometimes  takes  this  form  instead : 
"Don't  let  your  tongue  cut  off  your  head." 

"The  tongue  can  speak  a  word  whose  speed," 
Says  the  Chinese,  "outstrips  the  seed." 

While  Arab  sage  doth  this  impart: 

"The  tongue's  great  storehouse  is  the  heart." 

From  Hebrew  wit  the  maxim  sprung, 
"Though  feet  should  slip,  ne'er  let  the  tongue." 


The  sacred  writer  crowns  the  whole : 
"Who  keeps  his  tongue  doth  keep  his  soul.' 


-The  Christian. 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

Course  A— Ages  12,  13  and  14 

.    First  Sunday,  February  3,  1929 
Lesson  5.  Jesus  in  the  Temple 

Text:  Luke  2:41-52;  Weed,  "A  Life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  Chaps.  8  and  9. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Jesus  had  a 
desire  to  prepare  Himself  for  His  mission, 
and  yet  exhibited  loving  obedience  to  His 
mother. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Farrar,  "Life 
of  Christ."  Chap.  6;  Talmage,  "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  Chap.  9;  Kent,  "Life  and  Teach- 
ings of  Jesus,"  pp.  52,  53  and  54;  Pupim, 
"Life  of  Christ,"  pp.  32  and  33. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

1.  The  occasion  for  Jesus'  visit  to  the 
Temple. 

a.  The  Passover. 

b.  Jesus  twelve   years  old. 

2.  The  homeward  journey. 

3.  Jesus  found  in  the  Temple. 

a.  His  activity  there. 

b.  The  significance  of  His  answer  to 
His  mother. 

The  teacher  should  consult  any  Bible 
dictionary  for  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  which 
celebration  took  Jesus  and  His  parents  to 
Jerusalem.  The  International  Bible  Dic- 
tionary on  page  486  says  in  part: 

"Why  instituted.— This  feast  was  insti- 
tuted by  God  to  commemorate  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age and  the  sparing  of  their  first-born 
when  the  destroying  angel  smote  the  first- 
born of  the  Egyptians.  The  deliverance 
from  Egypt  was  regarded  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  Israel- 
ites were  then  raised  from  the  condition 
of  bondmen  under  a  foreign  tyrant  to  that 
of  a  free  people  owing  allegiance  to  no 
one  but  Jehovah.  The  prophet  in  a  later 
age  spoke  of  the  event  as  a  creation  and 
a  redemption  of  the  nation.  God  declares 
himself  to  be  'the  Creator  of  Israel.'  The 
Exodus  was  thus  looked  upon  as  the  birth 
of  the  nation;  the  Passover  was  its  an- 
nual birthday  feast.  It  was  the  yearly 
memorial  of  the  dedication  of  the  people 
to  him  who  had  saved  their  first-born 
from  the  destroyer,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  made  holy  to  himself." 

Farrar  in  his  "Life  of  Christ,"  page  67, 
says: 


"The  age  of  twelve  years  was  a  critical 
age  for  a  Jewish  boy.  It  was  the  age  at 
which,  according  to  Jewish  legend,  Moses 
had  left  the  house  of  Pharoah's  daughter; 
and  Samuel  had  heard  the  Voice  which 
summoned  him  to  the  prophetic  office; 
and  Solomon  had  given  the  judgment 
which  first  revealed  his  possession  of 
wisdom;  and  Josiah  had  first  dreamed  of 
his  great  reform.  At  this  age  a  boy  of 
whatever  rank  was  obliged,  by  the  in- 
junction of  the  Rabbis  and  the  custom 
of  his  nation,  to  learn  a  trade  for  his 
own  support.  At  this  age  he  was  so  far 
emancipated  from  parental  authority  that 
his  parents  could  no  longer  sell  him  as  a 
slave.  At  this  age  he  became  a  ben  hat- 
torah,  or  'son  of  the  Law.'  Up  to  this  age 
he  was  called  featon,  or  'little;'  henceforth 
he  was  gadol,  or  'grown  up,'  and  was 
treated  more   as  a  man." 

The  reading  of  the  entire  sixth  chapter 
of  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ"  will  prove 
helpful  to  the  teacher  in  making  a  real 
success  of  this  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  February  10,  1929 
Lesson  6.  John  the  Baptist 

Text:  Luke  1:5  to  23;  and  57  to  80; 
and  Weed,  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  Chap.  11. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  John  was  fore- 
ordained and  divinely  appointed  to  be- 
come the  forerunner  of  the  Savior. 

Supplementary  Materials :  Talmage, 
"Jesus  the  Christ,"  Chap.  7;  Demmelow, 
"The  One  Volume  Commentary  of  the 
Bible,"  pp.  737-740. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

1.  Zacharias'  activities  in  the  Temple. 

2.  Appearance  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias. 

a.  His  pronouncement. 

b.  Zacharias'  dubiety. 

c.  The  angel's  sign. 

3.  John's   birth. 

4.  The  naming  of  John. 

a.  Name  given  by  Zacharias. 

b.  Zacharias'  speech  restored. 

c.  Zacharias'  blessing  and  prophecy. 
The  teacher  will  do  well  to  consult  a 

Bible  Dictionary  or  Commentary  and  ob- 
tain a  brief  description  of  the  ceremonies 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

To  burn  incense.— "This  was  done  daily, 
morning  and  evening.  The  daily  sacri- 
fice of  the  lamb  was  offered  on  the  great 
altar  of  burnt  offering  outside  the  Temple 
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proper,  in  front  of  the  porch.  The  in- 
cense was  offered  inside  the  Temple  on 
the  golden  altar  of  incense  which  stood 
before  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The 
officiating  priest  was  alone  within  the 
Temple  while  offering  the  incense,  and 
the  other  priests  and  the  people  were 
outside  worshiping  in  the  various  Temple 
courts.  _  Only  once  in  a  lifetime  could  a 
man  enjoy  this  privilege,  and  he  was  ever 
afterwards  called  'rich.'  It  was  the  'high- 
est mediatorial  act/  'the  most  solemn  part 
of  the  day's  service,  symbolizing  Israel's 
accepted  prayers.'  "  —  Demmelow,  One 
Volume  Commentary,  page  737. 

Emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the  fact 
that  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  were  both 
righteous  people,  and  were  descendants  of 
a  priestly  line,  thus  being  worthy  to  be 
the  parents  of  one  who  should  come  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  Christ. 

Call  special  attention  to  the  work  to 
bedone  by  John  as  enumerated  by  Zach- 
arias when  he  pronounced  his  blessing 
upon  the  baby  John.  Thus  can  you  estab- 
lish an  excellent  background  for  next 
Sunday's   lesson. 

Third  Sunday,  February  17,  1929 
Lesson  7.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus 

Text:  Weed,  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  Chapter  12;  Matt.,  Chap.  3. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  Jesus  yielded 
obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  was  acknowledged  as  the  Son 
of  God  by  the  Father  Himself. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Kent,  "The 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pp.  57  to 
65;  Talmage,  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  pp.  121- 
127;  Any  Bible  Dictionary,  under  the 
heading  "Baptism;"  Battenhouse,  "The 
Bible  Unlocked,"  pp.  320  and  321 ;  Farrar, 
"Life  of  Christ,"  Chap.  8. 
Suggestive  Outline: 

1.  John's  activity;  his  success. 

2.  The  approach  of  Jesus. 

3.  John's    reluctance    to    baptize    Him, 
and  Jesus'  answer. 

4.  The  baptism;  how  performed. 

5.  The  Father's  testimony  of  Jesus'  di- 
vinity. 

The  teacher  will  find  a  bible  commen- 
tary and  a  bible  dictionary  helpful  in 
the  preparation  of  these  lessons.  Again 
we  urge  that  superintendents  supply  the 
Sunday  School  library  with  these  books 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

John  spoke  with  power  and  with  author- 
ity^ proving  that  he  was  foreordained  and 
divinely  called  to  his  mission  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ. 

The  Savior's  acceptance  of  John's  bap- 
tism confirms  his  right  to  preach  and  to 
baptize. 


Papini  in  his  "Life  of  Christ,"  says: 

"He  went  to  John  that  the  prophecy 
of  the  precursor  might  be  fulfilled.  His 
kneeling  down  before  the  prophet  of  fire 
was  a  recognition  of  John's  quality  of 
true  announcer,  of  his  worth  as  a  loyal 
ambassador  who  has  done  his  duty,  who 
can  say  now  that  his  work  is  finished. 
Jesus  submitting  Himself  to  this  sym- 
bolical investiture  really  invests  John  with 
the  legitimate  title  of  precursor. 

"Jesus,  about  to  begin  a  new  epoch  of 
His  life,  His  true  life,  bore  witness  by 
His  immersion  in  water  to  His  willing- 
ness to  die,  but  at  the  same  time  to  His 
certainty  that  He  would  rise  again.  He 
did  not  go  down  to  the  Jordan  to  cleanse 
Himself,  but  to  show  that  His  second  life 
was  beginning  and  that  He  will  not  die, 
but  only  seem  to  die,  just  as  He  only 
seemed  to  be  purified  by  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan." 

Battenhouse  in  his  "Bible  Unlocked," 
says:  "As  a  symbol  of  spiritual  rebirth 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  of  no  special  im- 
portance. His  life  had  given  no  sign  of  a 
moral  taint.  He  had  from  the  beginning 
lived  in  intimate  fellowship  with  God. 
The  desire  to  do  the  Father's  will  from 
the  first  had  been  an  impelling  element  in 
his  nature.  It  was  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  faith  in  John's  message,  and  to 
assumed  his  own  part  in  bringing  the 
prophet's  ideal  to  an  immediate  realiza- 
tion, that  Jesus  now  presented  himself 
for  the  ceremony." 

The  teachers  will  have  much  material 
on  the  mode  of  baptism,  but  the  follow- 
ing from  Kent  in  "The  Life  and  Teach- 
ings of  Jesus"  will  be  helpful. 

"Immersion  of  the  entire  man  was 
doubtless  the  type  of  baptism  which  John 
employed,  for  it  is  adapted  to  his  spirit 
and  purpose.  He  sought  by  word  and 
symbol  to  bring  about  in  each  man,  not 
partial  but  complete  moral  purification," 

Emphasize  the  significance  of  God's 
acknowledgement  of  Jesus  as  His  Son. 
The  class  will  also  be  interested  in  the 
similar  testimony  found  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon.     Nephi  11:6-10. 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  24,  1929 

Lesson  8.  The  Sojourn  in  the  Wilderness 
and  the  Temptations  of  Jesus 

Text:  Luke  4:1-13;  Weed,  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"  Chapter  12. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  Christ  in- 
creased in  power  after  His  baptism  and 
proved  His  right  to  the  Messiahship  by 
successfully  withstanding  evil. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Mark  1:12 
and  13;  Talmage,  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  pp. 
127-135;  Papini,  "Life  of  Christ,"  pp.  61- 
68;  Farrar,  "Life  of  Christ,"  Chap.  9. 
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Suggestive  Outline: 

1.  The  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 
a.  To  be  alone. 

.  b.  To  be  near  to  God  in  contempla- 
tion of  His  work. 

2.  The  temptations. 

a.  To  appetites. 

b.  To  applause. 

c.  To  power. 

3.  Jesus'  victory. 

This  lesson  has  many  possibilities.  The 
teacher  will  probably  not  be  able  to  teach 
all  of  the  objectives  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves. But  remember,  the  principal  thing 
is,  that  Christ  withdrew  from  men  and 
drew  near  to  God.  He  then  taught  the 
beautiful  lessons  that  the  things  of  the 
world  are  of  little  moment  when  com- 
pared with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He 
showed  us  the  way  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion, and  bids  us  follow. 

The  "International  Bible  Dictionary" 
says  about  the  Jewish   Fasts,  page   195: 

"Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognized 
in  one  passage  of  the  law — Num.  30:13. 
The  instances  given  of  individual  fasting 
under  the  influence  of  grief,  vexation  or 
anxiety  are  numerous." 

The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with 
various  degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes 
there  was  entire  abstinence  from  food. 
Esther    4:16,    etc.      On    other .  occasions 


there  appears  to  have  beeji  only  a  re- 
striction to  a  very  plain  diet.  Dan.  10:3. 
Those  who  fasted  frequently  dressed  in 
sack-cloth  or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes 
on  their  head  and  went  barefoot.  I  Kings 
21:27;    Neh.  9:1;   Ps.  35:13. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which 
gives  to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed 
in  the  old  term  used  in  the  law,  afflicting 
the  soul. 

In  discussjng  the  temptations  the  teach- 
er can  easily  draw  upon  the  experiences 
of  the  pupils.  The  first  one  calls  for  the 
satisfying  of  hunger.  All  boys  and  girls 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  refrain  from 
eating  when  they  are  really  hungry. 

The  second  one  involves  what  the  boys 
and  girls  call  "playing  to  the  gallery." 
Every  one  like  to  be  seen  doing  some 
wonderful  act  or  performing  some  athletic 
stunt.  The  temple  was  no  doubt  near 
that  part  of  the  city  where  many  people 
would  be  on  the  street.  If  Jesus  should 
cast  Himself  down  and  be  unhurt,  the 
■people  would  applaud  and  declare  Him  a 
God. 

The  third  involves  power,  ownership 
and  leadership.  The  boy  wants  to  be 
captain  of  the  team,  the  girl  wants  to 
be  the  leader  in  her  group.  That  is  the 
trait  that  Satan  appealed  to  in  the  last 
temptation. 


"Christ's  living  impulse  to  manifest  Himself  to  His  people  placed  Him  incessantly 
opposite  to  temptation,  which  was  continually  meeting  Him  in  new  forms.  The 
repulsion  with  which  He  continually  put  it  away  from  Him  was  his  victory." — Lange. 


Which? 


Would'st  thou  be  wretched? 

Tis  an  easy  way: 

Think  of  but  self,  and  self  alone,  all 

day; 
Think  of  thy  pain,  thy  grief,  thy  loss, 

thy  care, 
And  that  thou  hast  to  do  or  feel  or 

bear; 
Think  of  thy  good,  thy  pleasures  and 

thy  gain ; 
Think  only  of  thyself,  'twill  not  be  in 

vain. 


Would'st  thou  be  happy? 

Take  an  easy  way: 

Think  of  those  around  thee — live  for 

them  each  day ; 
Think  of  their  pain,  their  loss,  their 

grief,  their  care, 
All  that  they  have  or  do  or  feel  or  bear ; 
Think  of  their  pleasure,  or  their  good, 

their  gain ; 
Think  of  those  around  thee — 'twill 

not  be  in  vain. 

— Anonymous. 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

(Course  "C"— Ages  18,  19  and  20) 

Prophets    and    Prophecies 

First  Sunday,  February  3,  1929 

Lesson  5.  Prophecy  Found  in  Prayers, 
Blessings,  Visions,  and  Revelations 

Reference:  Lecture  12,  Talmage's  "Ar- 
ticles of  Faith." 

Objective:  To  show  that  prophecy  is  a 
gift  of  the  spirit;  that  it  operates  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  gifts  and  blessings 
of  the  Priesthood;  that  it  operates  as  a 
blessing  to  the  faithful  regardless  of  Priest- 
hood ;  that  respect  for  prophecy  is  of  profit 
to  the  individual. 

Suggestive    Grouping    Of    Material:. 
Prayers,    blessings    and    visions    in   general 
for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Examples : 

1.  Implied  prophecy  found  in  Lord's 
Prayer  (Matthew  6:9-13). 

2.  Implied  prophecy  in  the  Call  of  Paul 
(Acts  9:3-9). 

3.  The  Actual  prophecies  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  John. 

4.  Prophecy  in  Lehi's  Dream  (B.  of  M., 
I  Nephi,  Chapter  1). 

5.  Prophecy  in  Modern  Revelation  (Doc. 
and  Cov.,  Sec.  2). 

Prayers   and   blessings    in  particular   for 
the  good  of  the  individual. 
Examples: 

1.  Implied  prophecy  in  the  blessing  given 
Jacob  and  Isaac   (Gen.  27:21-29). 

2.  The  prayer  of  Hannah,  the  promise  of 
EH  as  an  example  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(I  Samuel,  Chapter  1). 

3.  Modern  Patriarchal  Blessings  are  re- 
plete  with   prophecy. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  enjoyed  during 
preaching  and  teaching. 

(It  ie  suggested  that  the  instructor  take 
examples  from  the  experiences  of  Church 
Leaders  or  from  local  history.) 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Sometimes  God 
revealed  His  mind  to  tjhe  prophets  by 
dreams,  voices,  visions ;  sometimes  He  did 
so  by  an  efficacious  impression  of  His  will 
on  their  understandings,  and  an  excitement 
of  their  will  to  declare  it  to  others." 
(Brown's  Bible  Dictionary,  page  411.) 

Joan  of  Arc.  Washington's  experience 
at  Valley  Forge. 

Does  this  sentence  imply  a  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy ? 

"The  providence  that  watches  over  the 


affairs  of  men,  works  out  of  their  mistakes, 
at  times,  a  healthier  issue  than  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  their  own  wisest  fore- 
sight." 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  prophecy 
and  destiny?  If  so,  stress  it  in  Franklin's 
famous  sentence — "The  longer  I  live,  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth, 
that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  man.  And 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  His  aid?" 

Second  Sunday,  February  10,  1929 

Lesson  6.  Prophecies  of  the  Early 
Period 

Reference:     Genesis,    Chapters   3,   7,   9; 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Chapters  1,  6,  8. 

Objectives:  To  show  {that  the  early 
patriarchs  enjoyed  the  spirit  of  prophecy; 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  great 
gift  by  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
phecies uttered  or  implied  in  early  Bible 
history. 
Suggestive  Grouping  of  Material : 

1.  Adam. 

Implied  and  actual  prophecy  in  God's 
curses. 

2.  Enoch. 

a.  Prophecy  found  in  his  testimony. 

b.  Enoch  appointed  a  seer. 

3.  Noah. 

a.  Implied  prophecies  in  God's  revela- 
tion to  Noah. 

b.  These  implied  prophecies  when 
given  forth  in  Noah's  words  became 
actual  prophecies. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Adam,  thus  being 
made  acquainted  with  God,  communicated 
the  knowledge  which  he  had  unto  his  pos- 
terity; and  it  was  through  this  means  that 
the  thought  was  first  suggested  to  their 
minds  that  there  was  a  God,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith, 
through  which  they  could  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  character  and  also  of  his  glory." 
—Second  Lecture  on  Faith,  Doc.  and  Cov., 
page  15. 

"And  Adam  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation,  and  notwithstanding  he  was 
bowed  down  with  age,  being  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  predicted  whatsoever  should 
befall  his  posterity  unto  the  latest  gener- 
ation."    (Doc.  and  Cov.   107:56.) 

"Yea;  and  Enoch  also,  and  they  who  were 
with  him;  the  prophets  who  were  before 
him;  and  Noah  also,  and  they  who  were 
before  him,  and  Moses  also,  and  they  who 
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were  before  him."  (Doc.  and  Cov.  133:54.) 
Application:  The  spirit  of  prophecy  has 
characterized  men  of  God  from  the  begin- 
ning. Men  have  always  had  their  free 
agency  so  that  prophecy  has  never  been 
forced  upon  them.  ■  God's  method  of  warn- 
ing and  teaching  by  inspired  men  has  also 
been  used  from  the  beginning.  Man's  in- 
difference today  to  the  word  of  truth  is 
characteristic  of  his  attitude  in  the  dawn  of 
history. 

Third  Sunday,  February  17,  1929 

Lesson  7.  Prophecies  of  the  Later 
Patriarchs 

References :  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Chap- 
ter 1:1-6;  Genesis,  Chapter  12:1-4,  13:14- 
18;   15,  35:9-13. 

Objectives :  To  show  the  continuance  of 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  prophecy  through 
the  patriarchs  of  the  dispensations  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob.  To  stress  the  im- 
portance of  these  prophecies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people  with  distinct  national 
characteristics.  And  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  prophecy  in  the  creation  of  tra- 
ditions among  the  people  who  are  to  stand 
as  witnesses  of  God  on  earth. 
Suggestive  Grouping  of  Material: 

Abraham. 

1.  His   call — Genesis   12:1-4. 

2.  Through  Abraham  the  world  to  be 
blessed.— Gen.    12:3;    18:18;    22:18. 

Isaac. 
Through  Isaac  the  blessing  given  Abra- 
ham renewed  and  to  be  fulfilled. — 
Genesis  17:19;  21:12;  26:4. 

Jacob. 

1.  The     blessings     continued. — Genesis 
28:4. 

2.  The  father  of  the  Israelitic  nation. — 
32:28. 

3.  Jacob's  Dream. — Genesis  28:12-15. 
Joseph. 

1.  His  dream — Genesis  37:5-11. 

2.  Joseph's      sons      blessed.  —  Genesis, 
Chapter  48. 

All  of  the  above  references  concerning 
blessings  should  be  considered  as  prophecy. 

Lesson  Enrichment :  "There  is  a  law,  ir- 
revocably decreed  in  Heaven  before  the 
foundations  of  this  world,  upon  which  all 
blessings  are  predicated;  and  when  we  ob- 
tain any  blessing  from  God,  it  is  by  obe- 
dience to  that  law  upon  which  its  is  predi- 
cated."    (Doc.  and   Cov.   130:20-21.) 

"And  God  spake  on  this  wise,  That  his 
seed  should  sojourn  in  a  strange  land;  and 
that  they  should  bring  them  into  bondage, 
and  entreat  them  evil  four  hundred  years." 

"And  the  nation  to  whom  they  shall  be  in 
bondage  will  I  judge,  said  God;  and  after 
that  shall  they  come  forth,  and  serve  me  in 
this  place."     (Acts  7:6-7.) 

"For  ye  are  the  children  of  .Israel,  and 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  ye  must  needs 


be  led  out  of  bondage  by  power,  and  with 
a  stretched  out  arm."  (Doc.  and  Cov. 
103:17.) 

Application :  The  spirit  of  prophecy  is  seen 
in  the  blessings  given  the  great  patriarchs 
who  became  agents  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purposes  of  God.  The  history  of  Israel  shows 
that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  operates  where 
there  is  righteousness.  A  blessing  considered 
as  proprecy  helps  the  one  blessed  to  so  live 
in  righteousness  that  promises  given  in  the 
blessing  may  follow.  Without  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  a  blessing 
will  probably  seem  unimportant  to  the  one 
blessed.  Do  we  today  try  to  live  so  that 
we  may  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  our  patri- 
archal blessings?  If  a  promise  is  given 
you  in  a  blessing  is  it  not  a  duty  to  help 
bring  that  promise  to  pass? 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  24,  1929 

Lesson  8.  Prophecies  of  the  Period  of 
Moses 

References:     Exodus,   Numbers,  Joshua. 

Objective:  In  the  history  of  Israel  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Moses  much  will  be 
noted  which  is  in  fulfilment  of  earlier  pro- 
phecy and  much  new  prophecy  will  be 
found.  We  have  with  the  sons  of  Jacob 
the  birth  of  a  nation. 

By  Moses's  time  Israel  had  become  nation- 
ally conscious.  With  the  fulfilment  of  the 
earlier  prophecies  this  national  conscious- 
ness became  the  fundamental  for  Israel's 
confirmed  destiny.  Stress  the  political  ef- 
fects of  such  group  thinking.  Show  that 
prophecy  may  thus  materially  affect  the 
world's  political  history. 
Suggestive  Grouping  of  Material: 

1.  Moses'  life  in  preparation  for  a  position 
of  leadership. 

2.  The  renewal  of  the  promise  given  to 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Exodus 
6:1-4). 

3.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  about 
Israel's   bondage    (Exodus   6:5). 

4.  The  prophecy  about  the  promised  land 
(Exodus   6:8). 

5.  Its   fulfilment    (Joshua  3:16-17). 

6.  Personal  prophecies  concerning  Moses 
and  their  fulfilment.  Numbers  20:7- 
11;  Deuteronomy  33:48,  49,  50). 

7.  Moses'  death  (Deuteronomy  34:-7). 
Lesson   Enrichment:      "And   upon    them 

that  hearken  not  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
shall  be  fulfilled  that  which  was  written  by 
the  Prophet  Moses,  that  they  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  the  people."  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  133:63.) 

"And  this  greater  Priesthood  administer- 
eth  the  Gospel  and  holdeth  the  key  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  even  the  Key  of 
the  Knowledge  of  God ; 

"Therefore,  in  the  ordinances  thereof,  the 
power  of  Godliness  is  manifest; 
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And  without  the  ordinances  thereof,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Priesthood,  the  power 
of  godliness  is  not  manifest  unto  men  in 
the  flesh ; 

"For  without  this  no  man  can  see  the 
face  of  God,  even  the  Father,  and  live. 

"Now  this  Moses  plainly  taught  to  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and 
sought  diligently  to  sanctify  his  people 
that  they  might  behold  the  face  of  God; 

"But  they  hardened  their  hearts  and 
could  not  endure  his  presence,  therefore  the 
Lord  in  his  wrath  (for  his  anger  was 
kindled  against  them)  swore  'that  they 
should  not  enter  unto  his  rest  while  in  the 
wilderness,  which  rest  is  the  fulness  of  his 
glory. 

"Therefore  he  took  Moses  out  of  their 
midst,  and  the  Holy  Priesthood  also : 


"And  the  lesser  Priesthood  continued  *." 
(Doc.  and  Cov.  84:19-26). 

Application:  Prophecy  like  the  other 
blessings  of  God,  comes  to  the  worthy. 
God  in  His  blessings  seems  to  be  willing  to 
give  all  His  people  can  stand,  but  He  will 
not  be  mocked.  A  refusal  to  respect  a 
blessing  of  the  Lord  sometimes  results  in 
its  loss.  To  feel  the  truthfulness  of  a 
prophecy,  the  godliness  of  a  person,  the 
righteousness  of  an  act,  and  to  respond 
not  to  the  promptings  behind  one's  feelings 
may  result  in  the  dulling  of  those  feelings 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  truthfulness,  the 
godliness  and  the  righteousness  cease  to  be 
discernible.  "Therefore  he  took  Moses  out 
of  their  midst,  and  the  Holy  Priesthood 
also."  A  loss  of  righteousness  leads  to  the 
loss  of  all. 


Inexpensive  Toys 

Mrs.  Nestor  Noel 


Christmas  Day  was  over,  with  all  its 
excitement,  its  glamor  and  fuss.  I  re- 
marked to  a  lady  whose  children  had  been 
given  expensive  toys,  "I  suppose  the  little 
ones  are  feeling  very  happy." 

"Happy!"  she  echoed  in  disgust,  "those 
children  have  everything  they  want,  but 
they  are   never   happy." 

What  an  admission  for  a  mother  to 
have  to  make! 

In  contrast  to  this  home,  I  could  not 
help  recalling  one  where  the  mother  made 
each  gift  while  the  children  were  asleep. 
She  was  not  strong,  and  she  worked  hard 
during  the  day,  for  small  remuneration. 
There  was  no  father  and  the  family  was 
large,  so  the  eldest  daughter  helped  earn 
the  living.  Boots  and  shoes  were  always 
needed. 

Wihen  I  called  there  Christmas  morn- 
ing, the  children  rushed  joyously  towards 
me,  each  showing  the  gift  which  mother- 
love  had  created  so  they  should  not  be 
disappointed.  Even  the  two  boys  had  re- 
wrapped  their  presents  in  paper  to  pro- 
tect them.  They  unfolded  each  carefully 
to  show  me  the  treasure  within.  Happy? 
Yes,  these  children  were  certainly  happy. 

It  .is  not  expensive  toys  that  make 
'Christmas  bright  and  gay.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  too  many  of  these  things 
rank  with  too  much  plum  cake — the  more 
they    have,    the    more    unhappy    are    the 


children.  They  cannot  appreciate  any- 
thing; they  are  so  surfeited.  I  have  seen 
mechanical  toys  strewn  all  over  a  hand- 
some carpet.  There  were  so  many  that 
the  children  could  not  keep  count  of  them 
and  they  were  a  source  of  irritation  rather 
than  pleasure.  The  parents,  having  been 
unusually  lavish,  could  not  understand 
why  the  children  were  unusually  peevish. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  chil- 
dren of  wiser  parents  revelling  in  a  few 
toys  which  cost  little  money.  Everyone 
knows  that  little  girls  love  dolls  that 
they  can  hug  to  their  hearts  better  than 
little  stiff,  unhuggable,  mechanical  dolls 
which  walk  the  floor  and  dance!  These 
heavy,  expensive  toys  are  to  be  shown  to 
visitors,  and  the  child  must  constantly 
be  cautioned  to  be  careful  with  them. 
There  is  little  need  to  warn  the  average 
girl  to  be  careful  of  the  less  expensive, 
huggable  doll,  because  she  loves  it  and 
wants  to  treat  it  kindly.  Those  who  are 
to  buy  the  children's  Christmas  toys  need 
more  wisdom  than  money.  They  need  to 
know  children  in  general  and  the  par- 
ticular children  that  they  hope  to  make 
happy.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  children  like  to  do  things. 
A  toy  should  not  be  a  thing  merely  to 
look  at  and  very  expensive  toys  are  rarely 
appreciated.  A  little  study  behind  each 
child's  gift  will  add  much  to  the  happi- 
ness of  Christmas. 


"The  education  of  a  child  begins  very 
much  earlier  than  most  mothers  realize; 
in  fact  it  begins  at  birth.  The  mother 
throughout  life,  but  particularly  in  the 
early  parts  of  the  life,  has  a  strong  moral 
influence  over  the  child.  Inasmuch  as  a 
child  must  ultimately  live  with  others  in 
society   it   is    well    that    children    should 


receive  an  education  by  a  contact  with 
other  children  and  under  the  direction  of 
skilled  teachers.  The  kindergarten  pro- 
vides this  social  contact  and  education 
in  the  early  years  in  a  material  atmos- 
phere supplementing  moral  training  in  the 
home." — Frederick  W.  Lewis,  President, 
College  of  Emporia,  Kansas. 
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Course  "B"— Ages  15,  16  and  17 
February,  1929 

To  teachers: 

During  the  month  of  January  the  dis- 
cussions have  been  confined  to  the  history 
of  the  Plates.  They  have  been  traced 
from  the  time  Nephi  began  to  etch  the 
happenings  of  his  day  down  to  the  time 
the    Book   of   Mormon    was    published. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  has  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  her  class  with  the 
fact  that  the  records  were  always  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  their  value  and 
who  also  knew  the  Gospel  plan.  The 
class  should,  therefore,  proceed  with  the 
year's  work  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
teachings   contained  in  such  a  book. 

So  much  for  January. 

The  Bible 

The  leaflets  for  February,  at  least  for 
two  lessons,  will  trace  the  history  of 
sacred  writings  among  the  Jews.  The 
contrast  with  the  Book  of  Mormon  can- 
not fail  to  strike  members  of  your  class. 

As  a  special  source  of  information, 
teachers  will  want  to  read  some  helpful 
supplementary  material.  In  Roberts'  "Out- 
lines of  Ecclesiastical  History,"  Sec.  6, 
pages  69-71,  are  found  notes  on  this  sub- 
ject. Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith,"  Chap. 
13,  pages  231-254,  throws  light  on  this 
same  question  as  to  how  the  written  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  finally  became  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Bible. 

This  is  what  your  teaching  should  bring 
out,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned: 

1.  The  Bible  is  a  compilation  of  sacred 
writings. 

2.  They  were  written  by  holy  men. 


3.  They  never  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  authorized  servant  of  the  Lord, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

4.  In  the  course  of  time,  many  sacred 
writings  were  lost. 

5.  The  men  who  finally  assembled  these 
remaining  writings  were  not  duly  appoint- 
ed by  the  Lord. 

6.  They  did  not  understand  the  Gospel. 

7.  As  a  consequence,  they  could  not 
understand  the  full  value  of  these  written 
histories  and  Gospel  doctrines. 

8.  They  were  obliged  to  place  their  own 
interpretation  upon  statements  which  ap- 
peared in  these  writings. 

9.  This  brought  about  changes  from  the 
original  text  and  numerous  omissions. 

10.  What  these  compilers  have  given  us 
is  valuable,  but  incomplete. 

11.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  big 
service  they  have  rendered. 

12.  When  we  read  the  Bible,  it  must  be 
with  the  understanding  that  much  valu- 
able teaching  and  information  is  lacking. 

13.  Finally,  the  translations  in  various 
languages  have  added  further  changes  in 
the  text. 

14.  This  has  led  to  confusion,  and  has 
caused  students  of  the  Bible  to  place  dif- 
ferent interpretations  upon  the  same  text. 

15.  That'  is  why  we  clraim  that  we 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God 
as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly. 

As  you  discuss  each  of  these  points  with 
your  class,  let  them  make  comparisons 
with  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Then  they  will  see  why  we  place  such 
complete,  unquestioned  reliance  upon  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  At  the  same  time,  see 
that  thev  recognize  the  outstanding  value 
of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  coming- 
to  us  from  another  branch  of  the  house  of 
Israel. 


THE  KING  JAMES  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE 

..When  James  I  came  to  the  throne  of  England,  a  petition  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  Puritan  leaders  asking  for  the  reform  of  many  abuses  and  the  adjustment  of  various 
controversies.  As  a  result,  a  conference  was  called  at  Hampton  Court  in  1604,  and  in 
the  course  of  debate  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  be  made,  which  proposal  received  the 
sanction  of  the  King.  The  ablest  scholars  were  chosen  and  divided  into  companies;  they 
studied  critically  the  original  manuscripts,  consulted  existing  translations,  carefully 
compared  their  work,  and  after  seven  years  of  labor  brought  forward  the  Bible  called 
the  King  James,  sometimes  the  Authorized,  Version    (1611   A.  D.).— Knox. 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1929 

(Ages   10  and   11) 

First  Sunday,  February  3,  1929 

Lesson  5.  God's  Kingdom  Organized 
Upon  the  Earth 

Text:     Leaflet  No.  5. 

Supplementary  References :  Essentials, 
pp.  84-87,  91-93;  Doc.  and  Gov.,  Sec.  20, 
Sec.  21:1-3;  III  Nephi  27:3-8;  History  of 
the  Church,  Vol.  1,  Chapters  7,  8;  Evans, 
pp.  107-111;  Restoration,  Widtsoe,  Chapter 
9. 

Objective:     To  teach  that  God  restored 
the    Church    as    an    organization    for    the 
blessing  and  salvation  of  men. 
Organization  of  Material : 

I.  Church  organized — time,  place,  pro- 
cedure, persons  participating,  name 
given  Church. 

II.  Procedure  orderly  and  in  accordance 
with  revelations  to  Prophet. 
III.  Through  men  on  whom  the  priesthood 
was  conferred  the  gospel  was  taught 
and  the  power  of  God  made  manifest 
as  in  early  church. 

Lesson    Enrichment : 

Show  that  leadership  and  organization  are 
essential  to  working  out  of  group  activities, 
both  secular  and  religious.  The  need  of 
organization  in  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools  will  serve  the  children  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

Christ  organized  His  Church  on  earth. 
The  power  of  God  was  made  manifest  in 
the  early  Church  through  leaders  who  held 
the  Priesthood.  Loss  of  authority  followed. 

Review  the  numerous  activities  in  the 
Church  today  by  means  of  which  young  and 
old  who  take  advantage  of  their  privileges 
are  instructed  and  trained.  Active  mem- 
bers learn  to  live  good,  useful  and  happy 
lives.  Make  clear  the  large  number  en- 
gaged in  every  ward. 

Application :  Let  the  children  state  ways 
in  which  the  Church  is  helpful  to  them. 
That  we  may  better  develop  this  thought 
give  much  careful  thought  to  what  the 
Church  has  done  for  you  and  yours.  What 
would  it  mean  to  you  if  the  Church,  the 
Gospel  and  all  that  pertains  thereto  were 
taken  out  of  your  life? 


Second  Sunday,  February  10,  1929 

Lesson  6.  Growth  of  the  Church  and 
Trouble  Therewith 

Text:     Leaflet  No.  6. 

Supplemental  References  :  Essentials,  pp. 
95-98;  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
81-88;  Evans,  pp.  112-114;  Restoration,  pp. 
101-107;  Young  Folk's  History,  Anderson, 
pp.  35-38. 

Objective:     To  teach  that  in  the  restored 
Church  as   in  the   early   Christian   Church 
the    power    of    God    has    been   .gloriously 
manifested  to  believers  who  also  have  been 
persecuted  and  maligned. 
Organization  of  Material : 
I.  Preaching  the  restored  Gospel  at  Fay- 
ette and  at  Colesville. 
II.  Newel  Knight's  remarkable  experience. 

III.  First  conference  of  the  Church. 

a.  Number  of  members. 

b.  Number  holding  Priesthood. 

c.  Believers  prophesy  and  receive  vis- 
ions. 

IV.  Hateful  opposition  at  Colesville. 

a.  Delayed  baptismal  service. 

b.  Wicked   spirit  of  persecution  man- 
ifested. 

c.  Interrupted  confirmation  service. 
Lesson    Enrichment : 

I.  Instances   of  the  power  of   the   Holy 
Ghost  as  manifested  in  early  church. 

a.  Day    of    Pentecost    in   Jerusalem — 
Acts  2:1-17. 

b.  In  Samaria — Acts  8:14-18. 

c.  In  Ephesus — Acts  19:1-6. 
II.  Persecution  in  ancient  times. 

a.  Of  Christ  and  of  His  apostles. 

b.  Of  Nephite  Prophets. 

c.  Promised  in  scriptures — Matt.  5:10- 
12;  II  Tim.  3:12. 

III.  All^  who  will  seek  for,  and  live  for 
an  individual  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  may  receive  it  through  the 
ministration  of  the  Holy   Ghost. 

a.  Scriptural    promises:      John    7:17; 
Matt.   7:7-11;    Moroni   10:4-5. 

b.  Testimonies  come  by  faithful  mem- 
bers of  our  Church. 

Application:  In  the  light  of  the  lesson 
draw  out  from  the  children  their  ideas  of 
the  course  they  should  take  to  secure  a 
testimony  of  the  Gospel. 

Would  they  be  willing  to  defend  the 
Church  though  ridiculed  for  it? 
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What  danger  is  there  in  them? 

Examine  the  three  examples  carefully 
(This  means  the  text)  and  determine  the 
difference,  if  any,  in  character. 

Which  will  be  of  the  most  value  to  the 
child?     Why? 

Which  has  the  least  value  in  it?    Why? 

Can  you  find  ether  songs  in  our  book 
of  the  same  character? 

If  time  permits  examine  them  also. 

(Note — The  next  lessons  will  continue 
the  discussion  of  the  other  types  of  doc- 
trinal songs.) 

Organists 

Lesson  II 
Finger  Substitution 

(See  November,  1928,  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor for  instructions  concerning  manner  of 
conducting  lesson  in  Union  Meeting.) 

Outline: 
I.  Techinc. 

a.  Substituting  fingers. 

(1)  In  single  note  passages. 

(2)  In  thirds. 

b.  Other   "fingerings." 
II.  Registration. 

8  and  4  ft.  stops  in  combination. 

III.  Interpretation. 

a.  Crescendo  in  ascending  passages. 

b.  Diminuendo  in  descending  pas- 
sages. 

c.  The  beginnings  of  crescendos  and 
diminuendos. 

d.  Climaxes  and  semi-climaxes  of  the 
phrase. 

e.  The  soul  of  the  music 

IV.  Supplementary  material. 

Organists'  Manual,  Lesson  III. 

"When  Christ  Was  Born  in  Bethle- 
hem," Deseret  S.  S.  Songs  No. 
221. 

Voluntary  by  Merkel— Page  35  in 
"Gems  for  the  Organ," — Jackson. 

Volkslied  by  Mendelssohn — Page  24 
in  Archer's  "Method  for  American 
Reed  Organ." 

Technic: 

The  Prelude  and  Postlude  appearing  in 
^his  issue  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  were 
composed  to  give  practice  in  playing 
thirds.  In  order  to  play  thirds  and  other 
double  notes  legato  on  the  organ,  fre- 
quent substitution  of  fingers  is  necessary. 
This  type  of  fingering  is  peculiar  to  the 
organ    although    it    is    occasionally    em- 


ployed on  the  piano.  In  substituting  one 
finger  for  another  on  the  same  key,  be 
sure  the  key  is  completely  depressed  while 
changing  fingers,  otherwise,  there  will  be 
a  break  in  the  tone.  Lesson  III  in  the 
"Organists'  Manual"  contains  instruc- 
tions on  finger  substitution  and  exercises 
for  gaining  proficiency  in  this  method  of 
fingering,  which  every  organist  should 
study  before  practicing  the  Prelude  and 
Postlude. 

The  fingering  of  the  Prelude  and  Post- 
lude may  seem  unusual,  but  it  is  prac- 
tical and  will  enable  the  organist  to  play 
the  music  very  legato.  A  fingering  using 
less  substituting,  could  be  used;  but  this 
fingering  is  purposely  given  since  the 
lesson  is  on  finger  substitution.  But  once 
the  art  of  finger  substitution  is  thorough- 
ly learned,  it  should  be  used  only  when 
really  necessary  as  the  time  required  in 
changing  from  one  finger  to  another  may 
interrupt  the  free  flow  of  the  music,  espe- 
cially if  the  tempo  is  rapid.  The  follow- 
ing fingering  for  thirds  in.  the  key  of  C 
is  good,  but  requires  ability  in  passing  the 
4th  finger  over  the  5th,  in  ascending,  and 
the  5th  finger  under  the  4th  in  descend- 
ing: Right  hand,  ascending  3  4  5  2  5  4 

12  14  1  2  etc. 

Registration:  8  ft.  stops  should  form 
the  basis  of  registration  in  this  Prelude 
and  Postlude.  A  soft  4ft.  stop,  sounding 
an  octave  higher,  may  be  combined  with 
an  8  ft._  stop  in  the  Postlude.  It  will 
give  variety  and  add  brightness,  but  un- 
less the  effect  is  good,  do  not  use  the  4 
ft.  stop.  Beauty  of  tone  need  not  be 
sacrificed  for  variety. 

Interpretation:  A  general  rule  is  that 
the  volume  of  tone  increases  in  ascend- 
ing passages  and  decreases  in  descending 
passages,  although  there  are  numerous  ex- 
ceptions. See  if  this  rule  applies  to  this 
music.  Start  crescendos  softly  and  grad- 
ually increase  the  volume  of  tone.  Reverse 
the  process  in  diminuendos.  Have  dy- 
namic variety  in  your  playing. 

Also  remember  that  phrasing  means 
more  than  separating  music  into  sentences 
as  some  words  in  a  sentence  require  spe- 
cial emphasis  while  others  are  passed  over 
lightly  so  also  in  the  musical  phrase  cer- 
tain notes  require  a  little  more  pressure, 
perhaps  a  very  slight  lengthening  of  time 
value,  while  others  may  be  subordinated. 
Study  the  musical  phrase  as  carefully  as 
the  elocutionist  studies  the  sentence! 

Study  all  supplementary  material. 


Music  resembles  poetry;  in  each 

Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach 

And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 

—Pope. 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1929 
(Ages  7,  8  and  9.) 

Preview  Questions  for  February,  1929 

1.  Give  several  reasons  why  the  City  of 
Zion  was  taken  into  heaven. 

2.  (a)  What  term  is  applied  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  of  the  City  of 
Zion  lived?  _  (b)  Why  was  the  attempt  of 
the  people  (in  our  Church  history)  to  live 
the  same  plan,  unsuccessful?  (Doc.  and 
Cov.,   Sec.   104.) 

3.  Why  was  Noah  chosen  from  all  the 
people  on  earth  to  start  a  new  nation? 

First  Sunday,  February  3,  1929 
Lesson  5.  A  Most  Wonderful  City 

Text:  Genesis  5:18-24;  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,    Moses   6:21-68;    7. 

Aim  and  Memory  Gem:  "Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God." 
Songs:  "My  Heart  is  God's  Little  Gar- 
den;" "Dare  To  Do  Right"  (Primary  Song 
Book.) 
Outline : 

I.  Enoch. 

Descendant  of  Seth. 
II.  The  Call  of  Enoch. 

1.  The    Lord    Appears. 

2.  Enoch's  humility  and  call. 

3.  Made  a  seer. 

III.  Enoch's   Missionary  Work. 

1.  Preaches  of  Jesus  who  was  to  come. 

2.  How  received. 

3.  Power   given   Enoch. 

IV.  The  Building  of  Zion. 

1.  The  people  and  land   blessed. 

2.  Unity — no  poor — all  pure   in  heart. 

3.  City  of  holiness. 

V.  A  Most  Wonderful  Vision. 

1.  The  flood. 

2.  The  coming  of  the  Lord. 

3.  God  wept. 

4.  God's  promises. 
VI.  Zion  Taken  to  Heaven. 
Point  of  Contact: 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  pure  water? 
By  pure  food?     By  pure  air? 

Sometimes  we  speak  of  people  as  having 
pure  minds  and  hearts.  What  do  we  mean 
by  that?  Today  we  are  going  to  hear  about 
a  wonderful  thing  which  happened  to  some 
people  because  they  were  pure. 

2.  The  air  in  our  room  feels  war|m. 
Outside  the  air  is  cold.  There  are  manv 
words  that  are  opposites.  Tell  me  the 
opposite  of  the  words  that  I  shall  say. 


Light — dark.  Rough— smooth. 

Hard — soft.  Dirty — clean. 

Bad — good. 

There  are  also  words  that  are  similar  in 
meaning.  What  is  another  word  that 
mean's  good?  Pure.  Our  story  today 
tells  of  a  new  way  in  which  to  use  the 
word  pure. 

Application:  Why  were  the  people  of 
"Zion"  taken  up  into  heaven?  What  does 
that  tell  us  about  a  new  meaning  to  the 
word  pure?  (Pure  in  heart.)  Dirt  cannot 
enter  into  the  heart,  so  what  could  make 
it  impure?  How  can  we  keep  our  hearts 
pure?  If  bad  thoughts  come  to  our  mind, 
angry  feelings  .possess  us,  or  bad  words  to 
our  lips,  how  best  can  we  overcome  them? 

What  is  God's  promise  to  the  pure  in 
heart?     Repeat  the  memory  gem. 

Second  Sunday,  February  10,  1929 
Lesson  6.  Why  the  Rainbow  is  in  the  Sky 

Text:  Genesis  6,  7,  8,  9;  1-17;  Moses 
8:15-30. 

Aim:  Our  Heavenly  Father  guides  and 
protects  those  who  obey  Him  and  seek  His 
counsel. 

Memory  Gem:  "I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a 
covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." 

Songs:  "Guide  Me  to  Thee,"  L.  D.  S. 
Song  Book;  "In  the  Sky  Above  Us,"  Hollis 
Dann  Songs,  Book  I;  "Another  Morning 
Song,"  Songs  for  the  Children,  W.  W. 
Gilchrist) . 
Outline : 

I.  Condition  of  the  Earth  and  its  People. 

1.  Wickedness. 

2.  God's    displeasure. 
II.  Noah. 

1.  Descendant  of  Enoch. 

2.  Humble  and  obedient. 

3.  God's  love  for  Noah. 

III.  The  Flood   Predicted. 

1.  The  reasons  for  the  flood. 

2.  Noah  told  to  build  an  ark. 

3.  A   way  of   escape  told   the   people. 

IV.  The  Ark. 

1.  Noah  shows  his  faith  by  his  works. 

2.  Stores  the  ark  with  food  and  "two 
of  all   flesh." 

V.  The  Deluge. 

1.  Duration. 

2.  Result. 

VI.  God  Dries  Up  The  Water. 

1.  Ark  rests  on  land. 

2.  The  raven  and  the  dove. 
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3.  Noah  leaves  the  ark. 

4.  Thanksgiving. 

VII.  God's    Covenant— the    Sign    and    Its 

significance. 

Point  of  Contact: 

1.  How  many  of  you  have  seen  a  rain- 
bow? Name  its  colors.  When  does  it 
appear?  Do  you  know  that  it  means  a 
promise?  Would  you  like  to  know  how  it 
came  to  mean  that? 

2.  What  is  a  promise?  Have  you  ever 
made  one  to  a  person?  Did  you  keep  it? 
Have  others  kept  their  promises  to  you? 
A  promise  should  be  kept  if  it  is  worth 
making.  There  is  one  who  is  always  un- 
failing in  His  promises,  Whom  is  it?  (God.) 
Today  our  lesson  tells  of  a  promise  made 
to  His  children  by  God. 

Application:  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  "I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds  ?" 
Why  was  the  rainbow  placed  there  by 
Heavenly  Father?  What  does  the  bow 
mean  to  us  now?  Is  it  a  »sign  of  the  un- 
failing promise  of  the  word  of  God  ?  What 
is  His  promise  to  us  for  obedience  and 
service  to  Him?  How  can  we  be  worthy 
of  that  great  promise? 

Third  Sunday,  February  17,  1929 

Lesson  7.  How  God  Accomplished  His 
Purpose 

Text:  Genesis  11:1-9;  Book  of  Mormon, 
Ether  1:32-43;  Leaflet  No.  7. 

Objective:     Man  cannot  thwart  the  pur- 
poses of  God. 
Memory   Gem : 
Boys  and  girls  should  try  to  do, 
All  Heavenly  Father  wants  them  to, 
He'll  love  and  bless  them  every  day, 
If  in  all  things  they  will  obey. 
Songs:    "Obedience"  ("Kindergarten  and 
Primary    Songs,"    Thomassen) ;    "Another 
Morning    Hymn"     ("Songs    for    the    Chil- 
dren," W.  W.  Gilchrist). 
Outline  of  Story: 

I.  Condition   /of    the    Earth    After    *he 
Flood. 

1.  Cities   and    homes    destroyed. 

2.  Plant  and  animal  life  destroyed. 
II.  Lord's  Instructions  to  Noah's   family. 

1.  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply." 

2.  Scatter  abroad. 

III.  Disobedience  to  God  and  Prophets. 

1.  Remained  together. 

2.  Dependence   on  their  own  strength. 

IV.  Decision  to  Build  Tower  to  Heaven. 

1.  Reason  for  building. 

a.  Make  name  for  themselves. 

b.  Protection  from  flood. 

2.  Construction  of  Tower. 

a.  Material. 

b.  Size,  shape,  etc 
V.  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

1.  The  Lord's  purpose. 

2.  Result. 

Point  of  Contact:     In  a  certain  school 


room  last  year  was  a  little  Japanese  boy. 
He  had  just  come  from  Japan  and  had  not 
yet  learned  to  talk.  It  was  very  hard  for 
him,  because  he  couldn't  understand  the 
teacher  or  the  boys  and  girls.  And  it 
was  just  as  difficult  for  teacher  because 
no  one  could  understand  him.  This  was 
the  case  with  only  one  boy  out  of  a  class 
of  thirty-five  children.  Can  you  imagine 
how  strange  it  would  be  if  all  of  these 
boys  and  girls  had  spoken  a  different  lan- 
guage? Today  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
story  about  many,  many  people  who  could 
not  understand  each  other. 

Application:  Who  knows  so  much  more 
than  any  of  us?  Is  he  ever  wrong  in  what 
He  asks  us  to  do?  What,  then,  do  you 
think  of  people  who  don't  do  as  He  says? 
If  we  do  not  obey  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  will  be  very  sorry  for  it  some  time  in 
our  lives.  He  loves  and  blesses  those  who 
love  and  obey  Him.  How  can  we  show 
that  we  love  Heavenly  Father  for  all  He 
has  done  for  us? 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  24,  1929 

Lesson  8.  What  a  Righteous  Man's 
Prayers  Accomplished 

Text:  Book  of  Mormon,  Ether  1,  2,  3:1- 
13;  Leaflet  No.  8. 

Objective:  Our  Heavenly  Father  hears 
and  answers  sincere  prayers. 

Memory  Gem:  "And  thus  will  I  bless 
thee,  because  this  long  time  thou  hast 
prayed  unto  me." 

Songs:  "A  Morning  Thanksgiving" 
(From  "Holiday  Songs"). 

(For  this  lesson  use  any  good  prayer 
songs  the  children  may  be  familiar  with.) 
Outline  of  Story: 

I.  At  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

1.  Jared  and  his  brother  seek  the  Lord. 

2.  Prayer  answered. 

a.  Their  language  not  confounded. 

b.  Promised  blessings. 

II.  The  Lord's  Instructions. 

1.  To  prepare  for  journey. 

2.  Travel  northward  to  promised  land. 

III.  The  Journey. 

1.  Into  wilderness — obstacles  overcome. 

2.  To  the  seashore. 

IV.  God's    Remarkable    Guidance. 

1.  Appears  from  cloud. 

2.  Shows   how  to  build   boats   of  pe- 
culiar type. 

3.  Brings  forth  light  from  stones. 
V.  America,  the  Promised  Land. 

Their  gratitude. 
Point  of  Contact: 

1.  Have  you  ever  had  a  prayer  of  yours 
answered?  Tell  us  about  it.  (Teacher  be 
prepared  to  tell  some  incident  of  answer  to 
prayer  other  than  in  time  of  sickness.) 

2.  (Talk  of  the  different  kinds  of  lights. 
Electricity,  candles,  gas,  oil  lamps,  lanterns, 
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etc.)  I  know  of  a  kind  of  light  that  no 
one  of  you  has  ever  heard  of.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  about  it? 

Application:  Why  did  Jared  and  his 
people  pray  to  the  Lord  before  they  did 
anything  else  when  they  landed  on  the 
shore  of  America?  Do  you  know  some 
people  say  just  one  kind  of  prayer?     It  is 


the  type  that  just  asks  for  things.  I 
know  another  kind  of  prayer,  and  I  like  it 
best.  Do  you  know?  Yes,  the  "Thank  you" 
prayer.  When  did  Jared  use  the  first  kind? 
The  Second?  Which  prayer  do  you  think 
Heavenly  Father  likes  to  hear  best?  If  we 
remember  the  "Thank  you"  prayer,  I  am 
sure  He  will  not  forget  to  bless  and  love  us. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  MISSION  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENCE  AND   BOARD 
Taken  at  last  Hui  Tan  at   Ngaruawakia  In  the  Waikato  District 

Those  on  the  picture  are:  Front  row,  from  left  to  right:  Tapsell  Melia, 
Hawkes  Bay;  Elder  Rulon  Hansen,  Taranaki;  Elder  William  P.  Miller,  Wellington; 
Elder  William  T.  Ogden,  Waikato.  Second  row:  Pei  Pae  WItehira,  Bay  of  Islands; 
Turl  Ruruku,  South  Island;  Sister  Amohaere  Amaru,  Poverty  Bay;  Alex  J.  Burnett, 
Wellingon;  Pera  Wihongi,  Whangarei.  Third  row:  Elder  J.  Edmund  McGregor, 
Second  Assistant;  Elder  H.  I/.  Manwaring,  Superintendent;  President  J.  Howard 
Jenkins,  retiring  Mission  President;  President  John  E.  Magleby,  President  of 
Mission;  lder  Alten  Christensen,  First  Assistant;  Elder!  /Orrice  l>i  Murdock, 
Secretary. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Sunday  Schols  of  the  Mission,  of  which  there  are 
fifty-eight,  are  in  good  condition.  The  Superintendency  and  Board  Members  are  striv- 
ing to  raise  the  standard  throughout  the  mission  nearer  to  perfection.  The  spirit 
among  the  officers  in  the  branches  is  one  of  optimism  and  co-operation  for  the 
advancement  and  training  of  the  children  of  our  Lord.  They  feel  with  us  that  the 
labor  among  the  rising  generation  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  desirable  in  the 
Church.  We  all  realize  that  the  child  of  today  is  the  leader  of  tomorrow  providing 
he  is  given  the  proper  training  and  guidance  in  his  childhood. 

Sincerely  your  brethren, 

Elder  H.  L.  Manwaring, 
Elder  Alten  Christensen, 
Elder  J.  E.  McGregor, 

Mission  Sunday  School  Superintendency. 
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General  Board  Committee:    Charles  J.  Ross,  Chairman;  George  A.  Holt,  Vice  Chairman; 

assisted  by  Inez  Whitbeck 


LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1929 

(Ages  4,  5  and  6) 

First  Sunday,  February  3,  1929 

Lincoln's  Kind  Heart 

Objective:  The  happy  are  the  kind- 
hearted. 

Story:     He  Rescues  the  Birds. 

Once  while  riding  through  the  country 
with  some  friends,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
missed  from  the  party  and  the  men  saw 
him  walking  toward  a  thicket  of  wild  plum 
trees,  where  all  had  stopped  a  short  time 
before  to  water  their  horses. 

"What  is  he  doing?"  asked  one  of  the 
men. 

"When  I  saw  him  last,"  answered  an- 
other, he  had  caught  two  young  birds  that 
the  wind  had  blown  out  of  their  nest  and 
was  hunting  for  the  nest  to  put  them  back 
again." 

As  Lincoln  joined  them,  the  men  teased 
him  because  of  his  tender-heartedness,  and 
he  said: 

"I  could  not  have  gone  to  sleep  this  night 
unless  I  had  taken  those  little,  helpless 
birds  to  their  mother." 

His  Kindness  to  a  Little  Girl 

One  day,  as  Lincoln  was  passing  a  corner 
store,  he  noticed  a  little  girl  who  stood 
beside  a  trunk  and  she  was  crying  bitterly. 
He  stopped  to  learn  what  was  wrong  and 
she  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  visit 
her  grandmother  in  the  next  town.  A  man 
in  a  wagon  was  to  take  her  there  and 
either  the  man  had  gone  without  her  or 
broken  his  promise,  for  he  should  have 
called  at  the  corner  one  hour  ago. 

"Don't  you  cry  about  that,"  was  his 
cheering  reply.  "Just  come  '  along  with 
-me  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  to  your  grand- 
mother's all  right." 

Lifting  the  trunk  upon  his  shoulder  and 
taking  the  little  girl  by  the  hand,  he  went 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  a  half-mile 
to  the  railroad  station,  put  her  and  her 
trunk  on  the  train,  paid  for  her  ticket,  and 
sent  her  on  to  her  grandmother  with  hap- 
piness in  her  heart  and  in  his. 

Tell  both  of  these  stories  today. 

Show  pictures  of  Lincoln. 

Gem: 

Kindness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  things  in  the  kindest  way. 

Rest  Exercise :     Let  some  children  repre- 


sent the  little  birds  that  have  fallen  from 
the  nest.  Others  represent  Abraham  Lin- 
coln returning  the  birds  to  the  nest.  (The 
nest  being  the  group  to  which  the  lost  birds 
belong.) 

Choose  one  of  these  songs  to  be  taught 
during  the  month:  "Service  Song,"  p.  5, 
or  "What  I  Can  Do,"  p.  33,  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs,  Frances  K.  Thomassen. 

Second  Sunday,  February  10,  1929 
Lesson  4.  Valentine's  Day 

Text:  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten." 

Objective:  The  greatest  joy  comes  in 
giving  joy  to  others. 

Suggestions:  Emphasize  the  real  pur- 
pose of  St.  Valentine's  Day — to  make  some- 
one happy.  Stimulate  the  children  with  the 
wish  to  seek  out  the  sad  and  lonely,  t<~ 
whom  to  send  loving  messages.  The  children 
who  have  just  come  from  a  foreign  land, 
the  orphan,  the  aged,  etc. 

It  isn't  the  cost  of  the  valentine  but  the 
message  of  love  and  good  cheer  that  it 
bears.  And  a  "home-made"  valentine  brings 
greatest  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Gem :     Same  as  for  last  Sunday. 

Rest  Exercise :  The  one  suggested  in  the 
text  on  page  20. 

Present  to  each  child  a  valentine  on 
which  is  written,  "I  love  you,  my  kind 
friend." 

Third  Sunday,  February  17,  1929 

Lesson  5.  King  David  and  the  Lame 
Prince 

Text:  I  Samuel  20:14-17;  II  Samuel 
4 :4,  Chap.  9 ;  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten," Lesson  5,  page  23. 

Objective:  By  doing  deeds  of  kindness 
we  give  happiness  to  ourselves  and  others. 
Outline : 

I.  Prince  Jonathan. 

1.  A  kind  prince. 

2.  Loved  David. 

3.  Father  of   little    lame   prince. 

4.  Went  to  war  for  his  people  and  was 
killed. 

II.  The  Little  Lame  Prince. 

1.  Left  in  care  of  nurse. 

2.  How  he  became  lame. 

3.  Lived    with    farmer    after    father's 
death. 

III.  David's  kindness  to  lame  prince. 
1.  David  became  king. 
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2.  His  love  for  Jonathan  never  died. 

3.  David  found  and  cared  for  the  little 
lame  prince. 

4.  Restored  his  father's  lands  to  him. 

5.  David's  kindness  brings  him  happi- 
ness. 

David's  love  for  Jonathan  carried  over 
into  deeds  of  kindness  to  his  son,  the  little 
lame  prince. 

We  can  express  our  love  for  Heavenly 
Father  and  His  blessings  by  doing  some 
kind  act  to  those  in  need. 

Bravery  in  adversity  carries  with  it  a 
happy  and  grateful  heart,  for  no  one  could 
be   brave    in   complaining. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince  showed  his 
bravery  by  being  happy,  kind  and  loving. 
Love  and  kindness  associate  with  each  other. 
We  must  love  others  if  we  desire  them  to 
be  kind  to  us.  Both  the  one  who  gives  and 
the  one  who  receives  are  made  happy  by  a 
kind  deed;  and  our  Heavenly  Father  is 
also  pleased  and  happy  for  this  kindness 
shown. 

Point  out  ways  in  which  we  can  be  kind 
and  helpful  to  others  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  Happiness  doesn't  come  by  pos- 
session but  by  sharing— by  giving  and  help- 
ing. 

Gem: 

"Make  someone  else  happy, 
Just  try  it  and  see — 
You  will  be  happy, 
As  happy  can  be. 
Rest    Exercise :      Pretend    that    you    are 
helping   a   lame    friend   to   walk — to   climb 
the  steps  to  the  chapel. 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  24,  1929 

Lesson  6.  Kindness  to  Our  Animal 
Friends 

Text:  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten," Lesson  6,  page  26. 

Objective:       Kindness     to     our     animal 
friends  should  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
duty. 
Outline : 

I.  Hettie  the  little  Pioneer. 

1.  Lived  with  her  parents  in  Log  Cabin. 

2.  Pioneer  life. 

3.  The  cow  and  calf  brought  home. 

4.  Provided  milk  for  the  family. 
II.  The  Shepherds. 

1.  Stopped  at  their  home. 

2.  Tired  sheep  could  travel  no  farther. 

3.  Biscuits   exchanged   for  these   tired 
sheep. 

III.  Gathering  of  the  tired  sheep. 

1.  Hettie  went  along  to  help. 

2.  Sheep  brought  to  the  barn. 

3.  Hettie   rescues   the  tiny  lamb. 

4.  Gives  lamb  her  portion  of  milk. 

5.  Hettie   delights   in  seeing  the  lamb 
grow. 


By  being  kind  to  dumb  animals  we  gain 
their  love  and  confidence,  and  they  will  not 
forsake  us  so  readily  as  other  friends.  If 
we  were  as  helpless  as  animals  wouldn't  we 
want  someone  to  care  for  and  protect  us? 

If  the  Lord  is  grieved  on  seeing  the 
sparrow  fall,  isn't  He  likewise  pleased 
when  we  show  kindness  to  dumb  animals? 

The  fact  that  the  wildest  animals  can  be 
tamed  by  kindness  shows  what  can  be  ac- 
complished along  this  line.  The  thankful 
expression  of  a  pet  dog  assures  one  they 
know  much  of  what  is  said  to  them.  The 
young  boy  who  befriends  animals  will  not 
be  unkind  to  his  mother.  For  he  who  plants 
kindness  gathers  love. 

Hettie  surely  received  much  pleasure  in 
her  kindness  to  the  pet  sheep  and  won  for 
her  that  scholarly  degree,  Hettie,  the  Kind- 
hearted. 

Gem :     Same  as  for  last  Sunday. 
Rest  Exercise :     Pretend : 
Pouring  milk  for  Pussy. 
Throwing  a  bone  to  the  dog. 
Leading  the  cow  to  a  drink  of  water. 
Scattering  crumbs  for  the  birds. 
Present  each  child  with  a  cut-out  dog  on 
which  is  written: 

"He  is  my  friend. 
I   will  be  kind  to  him." 

The  Teacher 

"There  is  no  phase  of  education  that  takes 
more  skill  than  to  teach  a  Kindergarten 
child  religion. 

Compared  to  the  teacher  in  importance, 
courses  of  study,  method,  equipment  and 
administrative  device  dwindle  into  relative 
insignificance.  The  most  interesting  subject 
matter  rattles  like  dry  bones  when  pre- 
sented by  a  cynical,  austere  teacher.  The 
best  of  methods  fail  when  used  by  an  in- 
competent teacher. 

Teachers  have  possessed  excellent  train- 
ing and  experience  and  yet  have  failed  of 
the  fullest  measure  of  success.  It  is  the 
teacher's  personality,  that  in  the  last  analysis 
is  of  great  importance. 

To  what  extent  do  you  as  a  teacher 
possess   the   following  qualities: 

Friendliness,  Good  Cheer,  Sympathy, 
Poise,  Force,  Quiet,  Patience,  Persistence, 
Sincerity,  Justice,  Sense  of  Humor. 

No  matter  what  qualities  of  personality 
the  teacher  possesses,  if  she  lacks  a  deepen- 
ing religious  experience,  if  she  has  no  sense 
of  the  presence  of  God,  no  habit  of  daily 
communion  with  him,  she  is  not  qualified  to 
teach  in  Sunday  School.  If  her  faith  is 
not  equalled*  by  her  love  for  God  and  her 
fellows,  if  she  does  not  live  this  love  in 
a  life  of  service,  then  she  is  not  fitted  to 
lead  little  children  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,'W£;tfwa  Dean  Baker. 
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This  Department  conducted  by  Harrison  R.  Merrill,  Brigham  Young  University,  for  General 

Church  Board  of  Education 


Fishing  for  Ideas 

"Once  crossing  a  bridge,"  says  H.  Ad- 
dington  Bruce  in  the  Pictorial  Review,  "I 
noticed  a  man  fishing.  He  had  caught 
nothing,  and,  during  the  few  minutes  that 
I  stood  near  him,  did  not  get  so  much  as 
a  nibble.  I  commented  on  his  poor  luck. 

"  'Oh,'  said  he  cheerfully,  'that's  all 
right.  I'm  not  fishing  for  fish.  I'm  fish- 
ing for  ideas.'  " 

The  Religion  Class  teacher,  or  any 
other  teacher  for  that  matter,  if  they  are 
to  succeed  must  do  likewise.  Ideas  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  rarest 
things  in  the  world,  especially  new  ideas. 
Thousands  of  devices  now  used  in  educa- 
tion came  to  some  teacher  suddenly,  out 
of  the  air,  as  it  were.  These  ideas  were 
tried  out  with  success  in  the  class  rooms 
and  have  persisted.  No  account  is  kept 
of  the  other  thousands  of  ideas  which 
have  been  tried  and  have  been  discarded. 
Edison,  the  man  who  has  thought  of  more 
new  things  than  any  living  person  and 
whose  "new  things"  have  been  quite  uni- 
versally successful,  declares,  "I  find  in  my 
own  case  the  details  of  carrying  out  new 
ideas  are  arrived  at  by  hard  thinking,  but 
the  ideas  themselves  are  pulled  out  of  the 
air,  so  to  speak.  They  come  as  a  sur- 
prise." 

Hard  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
ventor has  led  to  new  ideas  which  in 
turn  have  led  to  others.  The  teacher  may 
get  new  ideas  in  the  same  way.  This 
getting  of  ideas  in  this  way,  however, 
presupposes  that  the  person  who  is  "fish- 
ing" for  them  is  interested  enough  in  his 
problem  to  give  it  upon  occasion  his  un- 
divided attention. 

The  New  Year  is  upon  us.  The  Re- 
ligion Class  teacher  is  to  have  at  least 
five  months  in  which  to  seek  for  and 
prove  new  ideas,  in  conducting  classes, 
in  finding  outside  things  for  her  class  to 
do,  in  making  Religion  Class  really  count 
toward  changing  the  lives  of  her  pupils. 

After  all,  that  is  the  test  of  teaching. 
The  teacher  should  not  be  so  concerned 
with  how  many  facts  Johnny  got  into  his 
little  head  as  how  much  she  has  changed 
his  way  of  living.  Does  he  reverence  old 
age  more?  Does  he  honor  his  parents  and 
the  pioneers?     Does  he  carry  out  in  his 


life  the  precepts  of  Jesus?  Is  he  a  better 
boy? 

Some  times  a  lecture  will  count  most; 
at  other  times  a  story  will  drive  home  a 
way  of  life;  and  at  still  others,  perhaps, 
a  walk  in  the  out  of  doors  with  God  in 
the  open  will  lead  him  up  to  Sinai.  ^,The 
teacher  on  the  job  in  the  class  room  is 
entitled  to  her  ideas  on  how  to  drive  home 
those  lessons,  but,  no  doubt,  she  will  be 
compelled  to  "fish"  for  them. 

The  results  of  careful  and  prayerful 
"fishing"  in  many  wards  and  stakes  were 
given  in  the  latest  Juvenile.  Teachers 
would  do  well  to  go  over  those  practical 
suggestions  again. 

Make  the  Winter  Months  Count 

The  winter  months  are  the  best  for 
Religion  Class  work  in  most  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Church.  At  that  time 
the  out  doors  does  not  call  so  loudly  to 
the  red  blooded  young  Americans  who 
are  eager  in  the  spring  and  fall  to  be  out 
and  away.  During  the  winter  months, 
therefore,  Religion  Class  teachers  should 
make  their  work  count.  Efficient  class 
leadership,  efficient  supervision  during 
these  easy  periods  will  prepare  the  way 
to  hold  the  pupils  after  spring  comes. 

Leadership  Week  to  Stress  Teaching 

During  the  next  two  months  Leadership 
Week  conventions  will  be  held  at  various 
places  throughout  the  Church.  In  these 
conventions  the  problem  of  Church  teach- 
ing will  be  emphasized.  Religion  Class 
teachers  and  all  others,  for  that  matter, 
will  find  much  to  inspire  and  instruct 
them  at  these  conventions. 

At  Brigham  Young  University  during 
the  week  of  January  21  to  26  special  train- 
ing is  being  provided  for  adults  not  only 
in  teaching  classes  but  in  conducting  their 
recreational  activities  as  well. 

Dean  L.  John  Nuttal  will  have  charge 
of  the  Teaching  problem  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  his  staff  of  educators  in  the  department 
of  education.  This  corps  of  teachers  will 
also  have  the  training  school  at  their 
disposal  to  be  used  for  demonstration 
purposes. 


"No  man  is  so  poor  as  to  have  nothing  worth  giving;  as  well  might  the  moun- 
tain streamlets  say  they  have  nothing  to  give  the  sea  because  they  are  not  riversu" 


A  Glimpse  of  Long  Ago 

By  Leah  Brown 

Chapter  19 

Grandma's  Christmas  Story 

Christmas  Eve,  with  all  its  joyous 
and  happy  anticipations,  came  at  last, 
and  all  were  ready  to  join  in  the  festiv- 
ities which  Christmas  always  brings. 
Under  the  direction  of  Ned  and  Ger- 
trude, the  Christmas  tree  was  decorated 
and  stood  in  all  its  splendor  to  await 
the  gifts  it  was  sure  to  receive  when 
Santa  Claus  should  make  his  visit  at 
midnight. 

"And  we'll  make  our  Christmas  just 
like  those  we  read  of  in  stories,"  laugh- 
ed Dora  as  they  danced  in  glee.  "It 
would  be  so  nice  to  sit  around  the  fire 
and  sing  songs  and  listen  to  grandma 
tell  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Ned,  "No  one  can 
tell  a  Christmas  story  like  grandma. 
And  when  she  is  through  we  will  get 
grandpa  to  take  us  to  spend  Christmas 
with  the  Nephites." 

These  suggestions  delighted  the  chil- 
dren and  pleased  the  older  folks,  for 
there  was  nothing  they  enjoyed  more 
than  to  teach  their  children  about  the 
life  and  works  of  Christ.  So  when 
the  evening  meal  was  over  they  gath- 
ered happily  about  the  hearth  and  all 
joined  heartily  in  their  favorite  Christ- 
mas hymn.  After  the  children  had 
spoken  their  pieces  and  sung  songs  of 
the  good  old  Saint,  they  mingled  their 
voices  again  in  songs  of  the  little 
Christ  Child. 

"Your  songs  have  told  almost  the 


whole  story,"  said  grandma,  when  they 
had  become  quiet,  "but  if  you  will  listen 
I  shall  tell  it  again."  So  the  children 
all  nestled  quietly  to  listen.  Grandma 
began : 

"  Never  had  there  been  a  more  beau- 
tiful evening.  It  was  early  spring  and 
the  gentle  zephyrs  bore  the  fragrance 
of 'the  new  grass  and  first  flowers  of 
the  season.  Little  Zora  stood  in  the 
doorway  inhaling  the  sweetness  and 
gazing  at  the  distant  hills.  The  sun 
was  setting,  and  by  light  of  the  bright 
rays  she  could  see  specks  of  white 
against  the  new  carpet  of  green,  and 
once  in  a  while  she  thought  she  heard 
the  soft  bleating  of  a  lamb.  How  she 
longed  to  go  and  help  her  father  gather 
the  fleecy  pets  together ;  to  put  her  arms 
about  their  soft  little  necks  and  help 
watch  them  through  the  long  night. 
She  tried  to  see  her  father  as  he  moved 
about  among  them,  but  she  could  not. 
So,  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  hills, 
she  sat  down  to  watch  the  silvery  stars 
as  they  came  out  one  by  one  in  the  deep 
blue  sky. 

"Aren't  they  beautiful!"  she  ex- 
claimed as  her  mother  came  and  sat 
beside  her. 

"Yes,  they  are,"  said  her  mother. 
"Perhaps  the  angels  are  watching  us 
through  the   little   holes   in   Heaven." 

"Oh,  mama,  it  must  be  bright  and 
beautiful  up  there.  The  moon  must  be 
the  place  where  Heavenly  Father  looks 
through  to  see  us.  If  I  were  a  bird," 
she  went  on  dreamily,  "on  some  beau- 
tiful evening  like  this,  I  would  fly  up 
and  up  and  up  through  the  soft  blue 
sky  until  I  could  peep  in  at  one  of  the 
star  windows  and  see  heaven.    Then  I 
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could  see  what  the  angels  are  doing,  Parents.     So  when  Heavenly  Father 

and  maybe   they  would   take  me   in  told  us  He  was  going  to  send  us  to 

through  one  of  the  star  windows  and  another  place,   where  we  could   take 

dress  me  all  in  white,  and  let  me  be  an  bodies,  we  were  very  happy."     For  a 

angel,  too."  moment  there  was  a  pause,  then  she 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  were  an  continued,  "We  are  in  that  other  land 

angel  ?"  asked  her  mother.  now,  Zora." 

"Oh,  I  would  look  down  upon  earth  «And  can  we  g0  back  to  heaven 
like  the  other  angels  do,  and  guard  the  in  some  d     r  asked  Zora  eagerly. 

children  and  he  p  them  to  be  good,  «Yes,  dear,  that  is  what  makes  us 

said  the  child.      I  wonder  which  place  h  Qne   of   iQur   d  faithful 

my  guardian  angel   ooks  through ?  brothers  up  there  promised  to  come  to 

We  cannot  tell,    said  her  mother,  earth  and  teach  us  how  tQ  gerve  Qod 

but  we  are  sure  she  can  see  you  SQ  ^  some  d       we  can        back  tQ 

Wouldn  t  you  like  to  see  heaven,  hea       „  gaid  he/mothei, 
too,  mama?     asked  the  child  peering  „    ' 

into  her  mother's  face.  \  hoPe  *  can  hv^  }™8  enough  to 
"We  saw  heaven  once,  Zora,"  said  see  him.     That  would  be  nicer  than 
her  mother,  "and  perhaps,  some  day,  f en  ,  00W  thr™f h  *he   star   wm" 
if  we  are  good,  we  may  see  it  again."  dows>  ,  ^d  *e  $'ld-     F°r  a  m?ment 
"Oh,  mama,  tell  me  about  it,"  she  ?he  sat  Slleft1   Then  suddenly  jump- 
pleaded.    "Why  can't  I  remember?"  m?  «P  a»d  clapping  her  hands    she 
„,    ,                         ,     „   ,             .,  cried:       Oh,  mama,  look!  look!     A 
I  do  not  remember     her  mother  n£w  ,     See  how  H     and  brf  ht, 

answered  softly,     but  I  have  a  story  a  T  do  M  y    heaven  .    |d  & 

story    which    has    been    told    by    the  and    fa  h       ho]    «      «      {th  fa 

prophets,  that  perhaps  you  would  like  ,     .  .  r  ,    .„ 

to  hear."     So  while  little  Zora  gazed  wonderful  light! 

at  the  stars,  through  the  endless  depths  F<>r  a  long  time  they  sat  together  In 

of  the  clear  blue  sky,  her  mother  be-  the   starlight   of   the   pleasant    spring 

„an.  evening.    When  at  last  it  was  time  to 

1  "It  happened  long  ago,  in  a  great  ff^*  Uttle  Zora  ^  in  h?r  bed  g 

world  up  there,  a  world  more  perfect  the  httle  ?Pen  window,  gazing  at  the 

than  the  most  enchanted   fairy  land.  sta^s./?  they  smileAd  ™  sllvery  Yearns 

We  cannot  imagine  the  perfect  beautv  t0  bld  her  sl^P-     As  her  eyes  closed, 

of  its  gardens,  the  pleasant  freshness  she  murmured  softly: 
of  the  woods  and  babbling  streamlets;         "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
the  thrilling   sweetness    of   the   song  Away  up  in  the  sky  so  far. 

birds,  or  the  glorious  brightness  of  its  Let  the  angels  through  thee  peep 

heavenly  light.     It  was  so  wonderful.  Now  to  guard  me  while  I  sleep." 

For  it  was  the  home  of  the  Great  King.         Early  the  next   morning   she  was 

"And  wasn't  there  a  queen?"  asked  awakened  by  her  father's  voice  calling 

the  child  eagerly.  "er- 

"Yes,  child.  We,  with  all  those  who  Oh,  papa,  did  you  see  the  big,  new 
have  been  on  earth,  and  who  are  yet  star?"  she  asked,  sitting  up  and  rub- 
to  come  here,  lived  in  that  great  and  bing  her  eyes  sleepily. 
glorious  place.  The  Great  King  was  "Yes,  child,  I  saw  it,"  answered  her 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  there  was  father.  "While  we  were  watching  the 
also  a  Queen,  our  Heavenly  Mother,  sheep  and  talking  of  the  new  star,  we 
We  lived  happily  with  them  for  a  long  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  glor- 
time.  But  at  last  our  work  in  heaven  ious  light.  And  we  heard  an  angel 
was  done.  We  were  only  spirit  child-  say:  'Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring 
ren  then,  and  oh,  how  we  longed  to  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
have  bodies  and  be  like  our  Heavenly  shall  be  to  all  people.'    Then  he  told 
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us  that  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  His  hand  the  blind  had  received  their 
and  we  would  find  him  wrapped  in  sight,  the  deaf  made  to  hear,  the  lame 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger,  to  walk,  and  the  dead  raised  to  life 
Then  suddenly  there  was  with  the  again,  and  yet  she  had  never  seen 
angel  a  multitude  of  heavenly  host  Him.  So  when  one  day  she  heard  that 
praising  God  and  saying, 'Glory  to  God  Jesus  had  come  to  Judea,  she  took 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  her  children  and  followed  the  multi- 
will  toward  men.'  When  the  angels  tude,  who  had  gathered  to  hear  Him 
had  gone  back  into  heaven,  we  fol-  speak.  They  had  also  brought  their 
lowed  the  star  and  went  to  find  the  sick  to  be  healed  of  Him.  When  they 
little  Christ  Child.  Yes,  Zora,  the  heard  His  gentle  voice,  and  saw  Him 
great  star  you  saw  last  night  was  heal  the  sufferers,  their  hearts  were 
Christ  s  star,  and  it  stopped  over  the  filled  with  joy,  and  the  mothers 
place  where  we  found  the  little  babe."  brought  their  little  children  that  He 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Zora,  clap-  might  bless  them  also.     The  Disciples 

ping  her  hands  in  delight.    "Mama  told  rebuked   them  and   told  them  not  to 

me  all  about  heaven  and  Christ  whc>  bother    for    Christ    was    busy.      Bui 

would  come.    Can't  I  go  and  see  him  ?"  Jesus  turned  to  them  and  said,  "Suffer 

"You  could  not  go  alone,"  said  her  tbe  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 

father,  "and  I  must  go  back  and  care  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 

for  the  sheep."  kingdom  of  heaven."     Then  He  took 

"'I    can   watch   His   beautiful    star  tbem  lovingry  in  His  arms  and  blessed 

anyway,"   she   smiled.     "I'll   be  glad  tbenV    Zora  was  now  ve^  haPPY>  f()1 

when  evening  comes  "  e     ad  at  ^ast  seen  Christ  and  heard 

But   when   evening   came,   and   the  &J&  and  He  had  6Ven  bleSSed 

stars  came  out  one  by  one  and  smiled  t „      .  ,    J 

down  in  silvery  beams,  there  was  no  .}  uw[sh  *  had  been  her  llttle  dlrl." 

great  star  to  be  seen.    For  a  long  time  said  baby  Bess>  who  had  been  Slttin£ 

the  little  girl  watched  and  waited,  and  yeTJ  <lmetly  on  grandma's  lap. 

at  last,   very   disappointed,   she   went  "Yes,  darling,  if  you  had  been  her 

back  into  the  house.    "Mama,  I  guess  bttle  girl  Jesus  would  have  blessed  you, 

the  angels  have  taken  the  star  clear  t00>"  said  grandma, 

back    to    heaven    so    they    can    look  "Where  is  He  now,  grandma,"  was 

through  it  to  guard  little  Jesus.    Don't  the  next  childish  question, 

you  think  so?"  «Some  very  mean  and  wicked  men 

"Perhaps  they  have,  dear,"  said  her  took  him  and  killed  him,"  said  grand- 
mother, "and  how  glad  we  are  to  knovv  ma.  "Would  you  like  to  hear  about  it  ?" 
that  He  is  here  on  earth."  »0h,  yes,  do  tell  us,"  cried  the  chil- 

"Yes,  and  that  we  saw  the  wonder-  dren  eagerly, 

ful  star  last  night,  and  that  papa  saw  "Jesus   had   promised   to   come   to 

the  angels  and  baby  Jesus,"  finished  earth  and  suffer  and  die  for  the  sins 

the   child.     _  And   some  day   perhaps  of  the  world,"  said  grandma.     "One 

we  can  see  him-  day,  as  He  sat  with  His  disciples  at 

With  this  beautiful  thought  in  mind,  the  feast  of  the  passover,  He  told  them 

Zora  grew  to  be  a  woman,  with  chil-  that  He  would  not  be  with  them  long, 

dren  of   her  own.     And  Jesus  grew  for  that  night  one  of  them  would  be- 

from  the  little  babe  in  the  manger,  to  tray   Him  into  the  hands   of  wicked 

be  a  great  man,  traveling  from  place  men,  to  be  put  to  death." 

to  place,  teaching  the  people,  healing  "One    of    the    good    men?"    asked 

the  sick,  and  doing  good  to  every  one.  Dora. 

His  fame  spread  throughout  the  coun  "One  of  the  Apostles,  who  had  been 

try.    Often  Zora  had  heard  of  how  at  with  Him  so  long,  and  had  seen  Him 
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heal  the  sick,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf, 
and  do  so  many  other  wonderfu. 
things,  was  going  to  help  the  wicked 
men  to  get  Him  so  they  could  kill 
Him,"  said  grandma. 

"Didn't  he  like  Jesus  ?"  asked  Ger- 
trude. 

"I  suppose  he  thought  more  of  the 
money  the  wicked  men  were  going  to 
give  him  than  he  did  of  Jesus,"  said 
grandma.  "So,  now,  as  they  were 
eating  their  last  supper  together,  Jesus 
took  bread  and  wine  and  blessed  it  and 
gave  it  to  His  disciples,  that  they  might 
remember  Him  after  He  was  gone. 
Just  as  we  now  partake  of  the  Sacra- 
ment to  remember  Him." 

"Didn't  it  make  Him  feel  sorry  to 
know  that  He  had  to  die  like  that?" 
asked  Dan. 

"Of  course  it  did,"  said  grandma, 
"for  He  knew  that  it  would  hurt  ter- 
ribly. So  when  supper  was  over  He 
led  His  disciples  out  to  a  beautiful 
garden  called  Gethsemane.  He  left 
them  there  and  went  farther  into  the 
garden  alone.  There  He  knelt  down 
and  prayed  to  His  Heavenly  Father. 
He  told  Him  that  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  fulfill  the  great  plans  without 
Him  having  to  suffer  a  terrible  death 
at  the  hands  of  His  enemies,  let  it  be 
done.  'But,'  He  said,  'not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt'." 

How  did  the  wicked  men  get  Him  ?" 
asked  Dora. 

"They  were  led  to  the  garden  by 
Judas,  one  of  the  Apostles,"  said 
grandma.  "As  Jesus  was  about  to 
leave  the  garden,  Judas  ran  to  Him 
crying,  'Hail,  Master,'  and  kissed  Him, 
that  the  wicked  men  might  know  Him. 
So  they  came  and  took  Him  away. 
They  said  He  was  worthy  of  death,  so 
after  treating  Him  very  cruelly,  they 
bound  Him  and  led  him  away  to 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  governor.  The 
governor  asked  the  people  what  he 
should  do  with  Him.  They  all  cried : 
"Let  Him  be  crucified!"  So  the 
soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesus  into 
the  hall,  took  off  his  clothes,  and  put 


on  Him  a  scarlet  robe.    On  His  head 
they  put  a  crown  of  thorns." 

"Didn't  it  hurt?"  asked  little  Bess. 
"Of  course  it  hurt,"  said  grandma. 
"But  that  is  what  they  wanted  it  to  do. 
Then  they  mocked  Him,  and  took  off 
the  scarlet  robe  and  nailed  Him  on 
the  cross.  Over  His  head  was  written, 
JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  —  THE 
KING  OF  THE  JEWS.  On  crosses 
on  either  side  of  Him,  they  hung  a 
thief." 

"What   did  the  good   people  do?" 
asked  Ned. 

"It  was  impossible  for  them  to  do 
anything  to  help  Him,"  said  grandma. 
"Just  think  how  it  must  have  made  his 
poor  mother  feel  to  see  her  son  hanging 
on  the  cross,  suffering  so  much  pain, 
and  bearing  the  scoffs  and  scorns  of 
the  world.  And  when  He  asked  for  a 
drink,  to  see  them  give  Him  vinegar 
and  gall,  to  moisten  His  parching  lips. 
But  even  in  His  suffering  He  did  not 
complain,  but  raised  His  eyes  to  heaven 
and  prayed:  'Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  When 
Jesus  died,  a  dense  darkness  suddenly 
covered  the  earth.  The  sun  was  dark- 
ened, the  earth  shook,  and  great  rocks 
were  torn  in  pieces.  Many  people  be- 
came frightened,  fearing  that  they  had 
truly  slain  the  Son  of  God." 

"What  did  they  do  with  Jesus  after 
He  died?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"Some  of  the  disciples  went  to  the 
governor  and  got  permission  to  bury 
Him,"  said  grandma.  "So  they  took 
His  body  and  wound  it  in  linen  and 
spices  and  placed  it  in  a  new  sepulchre, 
or  grave,  which  had  been  built  in  a 
garden  near  by,  and  rolled  a  greai 
stone  to  the  door." 

"Oh,  good !  I'm  glad  the  mean  men 
didn't  take  Him  away,"  said  Dora. 

"But  now,"  said  grandma,  "some  of 
the  wicked  people  remembered  that 
Christ  has  said  He  would  arise  in  three 
days.  And  fearing  that  some  of  the 
disciples  would  come  and  take  Him 
away  in  the  night,  they  sealed  the 
sepulchre  and  set  men  to  watch.     At 
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the  dawn  of  the  third  day,  when  it  was 
time  for  Christ  to  arise,  an  angel  came 
from  heaven  and  rolled  the  stone  away 
and  sat  upon  it.  The  guards  became 
so  frightened  they  fell  to  earth  like 
dead  men." 

"And  did  Jesus  come  out?"  asked 
the  children. 

"Yes,  Jesus  arose  from  the  dead, 
just  as  the  prophets  said  He  would," 
said  grandma.  "Early  that  morning, 
when  the  women  who  loved  Jesus 
came  to  the  sepulchre,  the  stone  was 
rolled  away  and  an  angel  was  sitting 
upon  it.  Tear  not,'  said  the  angel,  'I 
know  that  ye  seek  Jesus — who  was 
crucified.  He  is  not  here.  He  is 
risen.  Come,  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay  and  go  quickly  and  tell  His 
disciples  that  He  is  risen  from  the 
dead." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  that  He  is  away 
from  those  wicked  men,"  cried  Ger- 
trude. 

"Yes,  we  are  all  glad  that  He  arose 
from  the  dead,  making  it  possible  for 
all  who  die  to  be  resurrected.  He  iias 
received  His  body  and  is  now  im- 
mortal just  like  His  Father  in  heaven," 
said  grandma." 

"Isn't  it  wonderful  to  know  that  we 
can  live  and  do  things  after  we  die?" 
said  Dan. 

"Yes,  children,  and  to  know  that  if 
we  serve  God  and  live  good,  pure  lives 
while  we  are  here,  some  day  we  can 
go  to  live  in.  that  glorious  place  where 
Christ  had  gone  to  live,"  said  grandma. 
"Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
try?" 

"You  bet  I  do,"  said  Ned.  "And  if 
ever  I  get  naughty  again,  just  tell  me." 

"And  I,  and  I"  chorused  the  chil- 
dren. 

"All  right,"  said  grandma,  "let  us  all 
try  hard  to  help  each  other." 

If  I  Had  Lived 

If  I  had  lived  near  Bethlehem 
When  Jesus,  dear,  did  lay, 
Watched  by  His  loving  mother  there 
That  first  glad  Christmas  day, 


I  would  have  followed  golden  beams 
Of  that  star  big  and  bright, 
O'er  many  long  and  weary  miles 
To  see  the  Christ  that  night. 

If  I  had  lived  when  He  had  grown 

So  big,  so  great  and  wise, 

When  He  healed  sick  and  deaf  and 

lame, 
And  opened  blind  men's  eyes ; 
If  I  had  been  a  little  child 
And  been  with  mother  there, 
Up  in  His  arms  he'd  taken  me 
And  blessed  me  with  a  prayer. 

But  I  did  not  live  years  ago 
When  Christ  was  here  on  earth, 
And  did  not  see  the  golden  star 
That  shone  down  at  His  birth. 
But  while  I'm  living  here  today, 
I'm  glad  Christ  lives  above, 
To  hear  the  prayers  I  send  to  Him, ' 
And  bless  me  with  His  love. 


A  Billion  Ships  Sent  Out  to  Sea 

A  billion  ships  are  being  sent  out 
onto  the  big  sea  of  life  in  December. 
They  are  not  real  ships — they  are  tiny 
little  Christmas  seal 
ships  and  they  are 
laden  with  the  price- 
less cargo,  health. 

Every  year  the 
National  Tuberculo- 
sis Association  and 
and  its  affiliated  as- 
sociations market 
and  sell  the  penny 
stickers  to  raise 
funds  for  their  educational  campaign. 
In  Utah,  the  Utah  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation sells  the  seals  and  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  money  remains  in  the 
State. 

When  looking  at  one  tiny  seal  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  all  the  labor  that 
has  been  put  into  the  production  of 
the  seals.  First  a  design  for  the  seals 
must  be  chosen,  then  they  must  be 
printed,    distributed    and    advertised. 
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The  1928  seal,  with  its  argosy  of 
health,  is  the  work  of  John  W.  Evans, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  noted 
artist  and  wood-cut  engraver. 

In  selling  the  Christmas  Seals,  it  is 
necessary  to  compete  with  all  the  other 
big  selling  agencies  in  the  country. 
The  tuberculosis  associations,  there- 
fore try  to  employ  every  good  selling 
device  that  other  business  concerns 
use.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  best  selling  method  is  through 
the  mail  campaign.  This  produces 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  returns 
from  the  Christmas  Seal  sale.  Most 
of  the  people  in  Utah  this  year  will 
receive  their  seals  through  the  maiJ 
with  request  that  they  buy  as  many 
as  they  can.  In  some  communities 
the  school  children  have  acted  as  sales- 
men. 

A  thorough  publicity  and  advertis- 
ing program  must  accompany  any  sales 
effort,  and  here  again  the  seal  sales 
could  never  be  as  successful  as  they 
are  without  the  generous  cooperation 


of  newspapers,  magazines,  moving  pic- 
ture houses,  billboard  advertisers  and 
others  who  contribute  their  advertis- 
ing space. 

The  work  of  the  little  ships  con- 
tinues from  year  to  year.  During 
1928  the  Utah  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion conducted  the  Christmas  Seal 
Health  Camp  in  Big  Cottonwood  Can- 
yon. Thirty  underweight  children 
spent  six  weeks  at  the  Camp  with  an 
average  gain  of  six  pounds.  They 
also  assisted  with  the  Early  Diagnosis 
Clinics  where  people  may  be  examined 
for  tuberculosis,  and  assisted  over  one 
thousand  teachers  by  distributing 
health  education  material  to  them  for 
the  use  of  the  approximately  twenty- 
five  thousand  children  under  their  su- 
pervision. 

The  billion  little  ships,  therefore,  are 
the  result  of  months  of  planning  and 
the  splendid  team  work  of  thousands 
of  people.  Everybody  is  in  sympathy 
with  their  message  that  tuberculosis  is 
curable  and  all  are  glad  to  help. 


A  Christmas  Story 


The  Seers  of  old  quite  plainly  foretold 
Messiah  to  Israel  would  come. 

A  plan  to  unfold,  with  love  manifold, 
To  lead  us  safe  back  to  our  Home. 

While  shepherds  did  keep  a  watch  o'er 
their  sheep 

The  angels  their  message  did  bring; 
They  told  of  the  love  of  the  Father  above, 

Who  had  sent  down  the  Heavenly  King. 

Wise  men  from  afar  were  led  by  a  star: 
Their  quest  was  their  Savior  and  Lord. 

Great   joy  did    abound  when   Jesus  they 
found ; 
Him  they  worshiped  and  greatly  adored. 

Sunderland,  England. 


In  Bethlehem  town,  of  kingly  renown, 
As  Micah  the  Prophet  saw  plain, 

To    Mary    was  given    the    first-born    of 
Heaven 
Like  His  there  is  no  other  name. 

From  heaven  above  the  Father  of  Love 

His  only-begotten  did  send; 
He  did  make  of  Him  a  ransom  for  sin; 

And  ih,  Him  doth  all  goodness  blend. 

To  Jesus  we'll  sing,   our  Lord  and  our 
King, 
Sweet  praises  for  all  His  great  love; 
And  when  this  life  is  o'er  with  those  gone 
before, 
We  will  join  Him  in  Heaven  above. 

— R.  Howey. 


A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  All 
From  the  Aditorium 

"There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
shoe, 
She    had    so    many    children    she    didn't 

know  what  to  do. 
She  gave  them  some  broth  and  she  gave 

them  some  bread, 
And  spanked  them  all  soundly  and  put 
them  to  bed." 

No  wonder  her  nerves  were  on  edge. 
Besides  polishing  her  front  toe  door-step 
and  climbing  up  and  down  her  tongue 
stairs,  she  had  to  bury  the  hands,  so  good 
for  spanking,  in  flour  and  water  to  make 
dough.  Quite  a  waste  of  good  spank- 
ing hands,  wasn't  it,  dearies.  Just  think 
of  baking  bread  for  all  those  children! 
If  there  had  only  been  a  Royal  Baking 
Company  on  the  corner!  But  there 
wasn't! 

The  baker  today  has  all  the  advantages 
on  his  side — superior  equipment,  and 
tested  ingredients.  There's  no  guesswork 
in  the  up-to-date  bakeshop  such  as  the 
Royal  Baking  Company  plant. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  only  8  per  cent 
of  the  bread  consumed  in  this  country  was 
made  by  the  bakers.  In  1890,  only  a  few 
years  before  George  Mueller  established 
the  Royal  Baking  Company  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  only  20  per  cent  of  all  the  bread 
eaten  in  the  United  States  was  bakers' 
bread.  In  1900,  three-fourths  of  the  bread 
eaten  was  still  being  made  in  the  home. 

Today  over  94  per  cent  of  the  bread 
eaten  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
is  bakers'  bread.  The  big  factor  in  this 
change  has  been  the  use  of  better  and 
richer  ingredients  until  today  the  bakers' 
loaf  is  not  only  as  good,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  far  better  than  the 
housewife's  loaf.  Scientific  methods  have 
superceded  the  uncertain,  old-fashioned 
practices  in  bread-making. 

Flour,  selected  from  the   finest  grades 


obtainable  in  America,  is  scientifically 
blended,  sifted  and  aerated  and  measured. 
Pure  fresh  milk,  shortening,  sugar,  malt 
and  yeast — are  mixed  with  the  flour  to 
make  a  perfect  bread  dough.  The  pro- 
cesses of  raising  the  dough,  moulding  the 
loaves,  dividing,  rounding  and  proofing 
— on  into  the  large  ovens  where  the  bak- 
ing temperature  is  accurately  regulated 
and  controlled  is  an  interesting  develop- 
ment. The  loaves  come  out  of  the  ovens 
at  just  the  right  time — not  underbaked 
and  not  overbaked — but  when  they  are 
baked  to  just  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  makes  for  wholesomeness,  delicious 
flavor  and  highest  nutritive  value — after 
which  the  loaves  are  cooled.  From  this 
point  the  loaves  go  to  the  wrapping 
machines  which  seal  in  the  fresh  flavor 
and  goodness  with  waxed  paper  and  de- 
liver the  loaves  to  the  racks  from  which 
they  are  taken  and  delivered  to  the 
grocer. 

The  Royal  Baking  Company,  not  con- 
tent with  producing  the  best  loaf  of  bread 
that  they  knew  how,  have  gone  one  step 
further  in  improving  the  size  and  the 
shape  of  a  new  long  Royal.  It  is  longer 
— not  so  high  or  wide  as  old-styled  bulky 
loaves — but  long  which  gives  more  slices 
from  a  loaf.  It  is  easier  to  slice  the  bread 
and  the  slices  look  much  neater  'on  a 
bread  tray.  Then  too,  these  small  slices 
will  fit  the  toaster  nicely  and  without 
trimming. 

People  of  the  intermountain  territory 
have  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  this  baking 
institution  and  they  should  feel  indebted 
to  Mr.  George  Mueller,  president  of  the 
company,  who  started  in  the  baking  busi- 
ness in  Salt  Lake  City  n  1895  when  he 
opened  a  cake,  bread  and  restaurant 
establishment  on  State  street  between  Sec- 
ond and  Third  South.  In  1900,  he  moved 
to  a  location  south  of  what  is  now  the 
Keith  Emporium  on  Main  Street.  Three 
years  later,  he  again  moved;  this  time  to 
the  present  location  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Company  at  232  South  Main  Street.  Since 
that  time,  the  company  has  expanded  and 
grown  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  plants  in  the  West,  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  40,000  loaves  of  bread  each  day. 

Since  a  business  is  but  the  length  and 
shadow  of  the  men  who  control  it,  we 
should  tell  something  of  Robert  E.  Grant, 
manager  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Grant  started  as  an  apprentice  in 
1902  in  Mr.  Mueller's  bakery  and  now  he 
is  the  general  manager.  Mr.  Grant  was 
manager  of  the  retail  store  for  many 
years,  afterwards  becoming  manager  of 
the  wholesale  end  as  well.  He  has  ob- 
tanied  a  rich  experience  in  every  activity 
of  the  baking  business  and  has  contrib- 
uted much  towards  the  success  of  the 
Royal  Baking  Company  and  its  outstand- 
ing products. 
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The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawings,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  black  and  white  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must  not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Thanksgiving  Day  is  Here 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  here  at  last, 

Then  let  us  all  be  glad, 
For  such  a  time  comes  once  a  year, 

Remember  the  last  we  had. 

It  came  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  No- 
vember, 

A  very  good  old  day  , 
On  which  with  our  aunts  and  cousins. 

We  had.  some  real  good  play. 

The  dinner  and  the  turkey, 

With  stuffing  and  cranberry  sauce, 

Was  something  we  all  enjoyed, 

Without  which  we  would  have  been 
at  a  loss. 

For  we  really  could  not  enjoy 
A  real  good  old  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Without  any  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie, 
For  which  we  would  dearly  pay. 

Then  come  gather  here  and  give  thanks, 
To  him  who  reigns  on  high, 

And  let  our  glad  voices  reach  Him, 
In  His  heavenly  home  in  the  sky. 

Age  14  Lillian  Hatch, 

Woods  Cross,  Utah. 


The  Eleventh  Month 

The  eleventh  month  is  when  we  eat 
Turkey  brown  and  cakes  so  sweet. 
The  hot  plum  pudding  now  is  done, 
And  out  of  the  oven  the  squash  pies 

come. 
Grandmother  takes  us  up  to  our  room, 
And  says  thanksgiving  dinner  will  be 

ready  soon. 
When  grandma  calls  us  to  come  to  eat, 
She  opens  the  door  to  let  us  peek, 
Before    us   stand    tarts    and    cookies 

sweet. 
When  dinner  is  done,  and  we've  all  had 

our  fun, 
A  surprise  to  us  has  come, 
Then  thanksgiving  day  is  over. 
Age  9  "Edith  Williams, 

Goshen,  Utah. 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Hurray !     Hurray ! 

For  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Hurray!     For  the  cheer  and  play. 

I  will  stay  with  the  turkey  as  long  as 

I  may. 
Hurray !  For  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Age  9  Virginia  Del  Vecchio, 

Beryl,  Iron  County,  Utah. 
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Mother 

She  taught  me,  when  I  was  a  child, 

To  pray  when  left  in  doubt ; 
So,  when  I'm  feeling  sort'a  vexed 

And  no  one  is  about, 
I  humbly  kneel  beside  my  bed, 

And  in  humble  earnestness, 
I  pray  for  light  and  guidance, 

Then  rise  with  cheerfulness. 

She  taught  me  how  to  do  what's  right, 

My  own  dear,  darling  mother. 
And  how,  if  anything  went  wrong, 

Not  to  blame  another. 
She  kept  me  in  the  narrow  path, 

When  I  was  wont  to  stray, 
She  smiled  at  me  when  I  did  right, 

She  taught  me  truth,  alway. 

And  now  she's  gone,  I  know  the  worth 
Of  all  she  taught  me,  under 

The  watchful  eyes  of  God  above 
If  I  were  wont  to  blunder. 

Age  16  Roxey  Nickerson, 

Grantsville,  Utah. 

Evening  Bells 

Ring  out  your  tidings  sweet  and  clear 

Evening  Bells. 
Let  your  sweet  chimes  fall  on  every  ear, 
That  joy  unto  their  hearts  may  come 
At  the  close  of  day,  when,  with  labor 

done 
They  get  together,  all  and  one 

To  hear  thy  chimes. 

Send  forth  your  message  through  the 
air 

Evening  Bells. 
That  everyone  your  joy  may  share, 
And  help  your  message  to  convey, 
That,  "Peace  throughout  the  land  must 

sway," 
And  folks  be  merry,  and  be  gay, 

Because  of  thee. 
Send  forth  your  echoes  to-  the  lame 

Evening  Bells. 
Let  all  afflicted  hear  the  same; 
Your  clear,  sweet  chimes  of  peace  and 

joy. 


That  come  to  all,  both  girl  and  boy, 
Let  them  a  fuller  life  enjoy, 
And  hear  thee  chime. 

Age  16  Miss  Roxey  Nickerson, 

Grantsville,  Utah. 

The  Savior's  Birth 

In  a  crude,  rough  bed,  made  of  hay, 
Dear  Mary  and  her  Christ-Child  lay. 
The  lowest  of  the  lowly,  the  Savior  of 

all, 
In  swaddling  clothes  lay  in  a  stall; 
Around  his  wee  head  was  a  halo  of 

light, 
Of  glory  it  told,  on  that  Holy  Night. 

The  night  was  as  bright  as  the  noon- 
day sun, 

And  shepherds  to  the  cave  did  come ; 

At  the  feet  of  the  infant  King  they 
knelt, 

Around  Him  the  presence  of  God  was 
felt. 

They  brought  gifts  and  worshipped  the 
new-born  King, 

On  high  they  heard  heavenly  angels 
sing. 

The   starlit  heavens   shone  bright   as 

day, 
As  the  shining  angels  sang  their  sweet 

lay — 
"On  earth  peace,  and  good  will  toward 

men," 
The  heavenly  personages  swelled  the 

strain. 
Peace  and  quiet  filled  the  earth 
On  that  Holy  night  of  the   Savior's 

birth. 
Age  16  Miss  Roxey  Nickerson, 

Grantsville,  Utah. 


Miss  Roxey  has  contributed  to  "The 
Children's  Budget  Box"  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  the  above  three  poems,  she 
says,  will  be  her  last  because  she  will 
soon  be  over  the  age  limit  for  this  de- 
partment. Well,  thanks  Roxey  for 
your  poems,  and  good  luck ! — Editor 
Budget  Box. 
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Peggy's  Christmas  snow  making  it  sparkle  like  newly  pol- 
ished diamonds. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  night  and  in  a  The  air  was  bitter  cold  at  first  but 

big  white  house  it  was  very,  very  still,  it  grew  warmer  as  the  sun  proceeded  on 

In  the  fireplace  was  a  cheerful  fire,  and  its  way. 

hanging  above  was  a  little  white  stock-  At    Grandma    Benton's    everything 

ing.    This  stocking  belonged  to  a  sweet  was  in  excitement  for  today  one  could 

little  girl  named  Peggy,  who,  at  this  get  his  fill  of  turkey  and  plum  pudding 

late  hour,  lay  dreaming  about  Christ-  also  pies  and  tarts, 

mas  and  all  its  joys.  "Hurrah,  here  comes  Aunt  Jane  and 

Suddenly  a  rustling  up  the  chimney  Uncle  Jim,"  shouted  Specks,  a  small 

broke  the  silence  and  in  came  jolly  old  boy  of  ten  years  old.     He  was  named 

Santa  Claus,  covered  with  snow.     He  Specks  on  account  of  his  freckles,  but 

looked  into  Peggy's  stocking  and  saw  his  real  name  was  Johnny  Jones, 

a  note  which  read :  «Myj  that  turkey  smells  good  Tf  he 

"Dear  Santa :  tastes  as  good  as  he  looks  and  smells  it 
"You  don't  need  to  give  me  a  new  will  sure  be  a  swell  dinner  of  a  tur- 
doll  as  my  other  one  is  plenty  good  key,"  explained  hearty  Uncle  Jim,  rub- 
enough,  but  there  is  a  little  lame  girl  bing  his  hands  in  satisfaction,  after  he 
across  the  way  that  hasn't  any  toys  and  removed  his  coat, 
has  no  money  to  buy  any,  so  if  you  "Johnny,"  came  a  shrill  voice,  "John- 
would  give  her  some  gifts  instead  of  me  ny,  come  and  get  some  coal." 
I  would  be  very  glad.  "Aw   shucks,   just   when   we  have 
"Merry  Christmas!  started    to  play    Blind    Man's   Buff," 
"Peggy."  growled  Specks  with  a  sour  look. 
This  Santa  read  proudly  and  then  "Now  Specks  go  do  as  you  are  told," 
he  said:  laughingly  spoke  Uncle  Jim,  making 

"I'll  give  the  little  lame  girl  some  an  attempt  to  imitate  Specks, 

toys  and  I  will  also  give  Peggy  some  Specks  was  gone  quite  awhile  and 

new  doll  clothes  and  some  other  gifts."  Uncle  Jim  winked  one  eye  at  Ted  his 

Then  he  left  some  toys  for  Peggy  younger  brother, 

and  went  over  to  the  lame  girl's  home  "I  bet  my  share  of  that  turkey  that 

to  leave  her  some  beautiful  presents.  that  boy's  upto  somthing  that  he  hadn't 

Early  Christmas  morning  Peggy  and  ought  to  be." 
Helen,    for   that   was  the  little  lame  At  that  moment  Specks  entered  the 
girl's  name,  discovered  that  Santa  had  room  with  nary  a  look  at  them  and  corn- 
left  them   both  the  same  things  and  menced  to  play. 

every  day  Peggy  and  Helen  played  The  youngsters  played  until  they  ran 
happily  together  with  their  toys.  Peggy  out  of  games  and  finally  began  pes- 
never  regretted  the  note  she  wrote  that  tering  the  old  folks.  Finally  grand- 
Christmas  Eve  for  she  knew  that  she  ma's  voice  called  out,  "Time  for  din- 
had  brought  joy  and  happiness  into  ner."  Everybody  made  a  rush  for 
the  heart  of  the  little  lame  Helen.  the  table.  They  were  all  seated  and 
Age  11  June  Crouch,  when  the  blessing  on  the  food  was 
521  Hawthorne  Avenue,  asked  Jack,  Mary,  Fay,  and  the  rest 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  of  the  youngsters  gave  out  their  orders. 

But  Specks  was  unusually  quiet. 
"Specks,    don't    you   want   another 

Johnnie's  Christmas  piece  of  turkey,  you've  only  had  two 

pieces,"  asked  grandma. 

Christmas  day  dawned  bright  and  "No  ma'am,  I  don't  believe  I  can  eat 

clear.     The  sun  played  on  the  deep  any  more,  I  don't  feel  like  it." 
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Don't  Forget 


"You  did  not  get  chilled  when  you 
went  for  coal  did  you?"  anxiously 
asked  his  mother ;  for  when  Specks  did 
not  eat  any  more  turkey  something  was 
wrong. 

"No,  mother,  I  didn't,"  answered 
Specks. 

"Now  for  the  pumpkin  pies,"  ex- 
claimed the  children.  Grandma  went 
for  the  pies  and  returned  with  two 
large  ones  covered  with  whipped  cream. 

"Grandpa,  you  didn't  see  any  tramps 
around  did  you?" 

"Why,  no,  what's  wrong?"  queried 
grandpa. 

"One  of  my  pies  is  missing." 

"It's  a  good  thing  you  made  extra 
ones,"  put  in  Aunt  Jane.  During  this 
conversation  Specks  looked  very  un- 
comfortable. 

"Specks,  you  didn't  see  anybody 
around  did  you  ?" 

"Not  that  I  can  remember  of,"  an- 
swered Specks. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  questioned  his 
mother  as  Specks  gave  a  little  groan. 

"N-n-othing,"  gasped  Specks.  "I've 
just  got  a  pain." 

"A  pain,  why  Specks,  what  have 
you  been  eating?" 

"Nothing  much." 

"Tell  grandma  Johnnie,  I  won't  scold 
you.    What  have  you  been  eating  ?" 

"Just  a  little  pie,"  Specks  said, 
scarcely  hearable. 

"Did  you  take  that  pie?"  softly  asked 
grandma.     No  answer. 

"Did  you,  Johnnie  ?"  and  she  slipped 
an  arm  around  him. 

"Yes'm  I  did." 

"No  wonder  the  poor  boy  has  got  a 
pain  after  eating  that  pie.  Bring  a  big 
dose  of  castor  oil." 

And  after  a  big  dose  of  castor  oil 
Specks  was  sent  to  bed. 

"I'll  never   swipe  another  pie  and 
eat   it   myself,"   he   muttered   as   the 
laughter  of  the  children  floated  up  to 
him. 
Age  13  Esther  Frost, 

337  East  Center  Street, 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 


A  few  more  days  before  the  time, 
When  we  give  our  Christmas  thanks. 

The  time  when  all  the  girls  and  boys, 
Will  play  their  jolly  pranks. 

We  should  never  forget  the  meaning, 
Of  this  jolly  Christmas  day, 

It  is  the  birthday  of  our  Savior, 
Who  taught  us  how  to  pray. 

Christmas 

Christmas  time  is  coming  soon, 
Boy!     Won't  we  all  be  glad? 

Plenty  toys  for  girls  and  boys, 
And  presents  for  mother  and  dad. 

Little  sister  wants  a  doll, 

Big  sister  doesn't  like  such  things. 
She  wants  coats  and  costly  furs, 
'     And  even  diamond  rings. 

Mother  should  get  a  turkey, 

So  we  all  can  get  our  fill. 
As  for  father,  he  will  get, 

Bill  after  bill. 

Age  13  W.  O.  Melvin,  Jr., 

3104  11th  ave., 
Columbus,  Ga. 

Months 

January,  sleighs  agree  with  snow, 

February,  the  bitter  winds  now  blow. 

March,  spring  is  in  the  air, 

April,  green  spring  is  everywhere. 

May,  flowers  are  in  the  bud, 

June,  summer  gets  right  in  your  blood. 

July,  all  the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom, 

August,  harvest  time  will  be  here  soon. 

September,  now  the  leaves  are  turning 
brown, 

October,  dead  grass  and  leaves  lay  on 
the  ground. 

November,   snow  and   frost  come  to 
sting, 

December,  Christmas  cheer  'twill  al- 
ways bring. 

Age  13  Kathryn  Law, 

Glenwoodville, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


The  Merry  Li ttleGrb 

and    his  Good  lime-.      ^ — -^25 


P  A^^^^lvvent  the  little  princess 
anc*   ^%^^L    ^  '°  ^  behold. 


there    wagjjthe  great  front  [ 
ofthej^k  .      <me£T£5 
in    that^jg^^'  said  thjjgj^  , 
"I     shall  find    my    Good *'"  Time!'* 


So  in  at  the  J|| 


thgy  jiyent,  and   there  was^a 

great  room-with  twcfej&^^gnd  on  the^j^JL 
»*  the^Q  and  the  J*|  with  thei^^ 
on  tfieur  J|%  .  XoodS$  Your  Majgsty,"  said 
^^^fi  *  "Good-day,"  said  the  ^^b  .  "Is 
this  the  merry  little  grig  that  mended  tfe 
and  started  the  jfR^fe-  and  helped  the  Wf<|*    I  and 

l^^P^  *"*  ^'^^    anc*  ^  ar  *»  andgaye  my 
histennis%jj»  T    "Yes^idthe^^  , 

Tve  worked  and   I've  worked   as  busy  as  &<^k 

and  now  I'm  going  round  the    ^p    to  find  a  £ood 

time."       '^P1^  8°   no    further,"  said  the 

"Hare  aref^A  oP^and  Ife^nd^^, 

everything    that^)    can  wish.     Choose  wharyou 

vrould  like  best  to  do,  and  have  your^ood  time  before  the 

strikes  again!"    Then  theiS^   looked  at  the 
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^and  at  th&gj 
helSt  right  down  on 


and  at  t^J^     and  then 
floor  and  began  to  laugh,  ha, 


ha,    till  the  ^0  ran  down  his  cheeks.     "HaUq^aJloo, 
what's  the   matter  j^ith   you?"   asked   the 
'Why,"  said  thj^^n     ,"I  have  been  hav^¥good 
time  all  the  time  and  "didn't  know  it!     Helping  m<PCg> 
and  the^^Sf-    and  the  ^^.in  the  garden  and  the 

#*  U~$J$—  alon§  **  road  m  me  best  fun  in  the 
"^^^P  *  Please,  Your  Majesty,  I'd  like  to  keep  right 
on  doing  that!"  ^Hurrah,  hurroo,  I  would  if  I  were 
you!"  said  the  ^p~^i 

id  the<rr^    wMve  the  JF?fj>  a'UPH     full  of 


Then   they  all  laughed   for 
joy  and  theTV^    w^aVe  the  ^-^B  af 

$^and  the :  Queen  gave  him  a  gold^^l  tohang  it  on 
and  the  if^^gave  him  a  ^  "l  thank  you!" 
said  the   .^^l      "Don't  rmention   it!"  said  the 

Jfeft    and  the^J^    andthe^3  .    "G 
merry  little  grigf^vAnd  th^^p^ 

hung  the^r^    around    his*  neck 

and    put   the,®  in    his  buttonhole 

and    ha,   ha,  'away    he     went    to 

have    a    Good  Time  all    the    rest 

of    his    life! 


•ome  again, 


1 


Somebody  Blundered 

Wanted — Good  Home  for  young  male 
dog,  almost  an  Airedale. — Ad  in  a  South- 
port  (Conn.)  paper. 

True  To  Type 

"So  you  met  Alice  today." 
"Yes.     I  hadn't  seen  her  for  ten  years." 
"Has  she  kept  her  girlish  figure?" 
"Kept  it?     She's   doubled   it."— Boston 
Transcript. 

Not  So  Good 

Minister:  "As  I  gaze  about  I  see  before 
me  a  great  many  bright  and  shining 
faces." 

Just  then  eighty-seven  powder  puffs 
came   out. 

Shine  Was  Right 

Judge  (humorously):  "So  your  name  is 
Joshua,  is  it?  Are  you  the  Joshua  that 
made  the  sun  shine  so  long?" 

Colored  Defendant:  "No,  sah,  I'se  the 
Joshua  what  made  the  moon  shine  so 
long." 

Now  Will  You  Be  Good? 

Angry  Motorist:  "Some  of  you  pedes- 
trians walk  along  just  as  if  you  owned  the 
streets." 

Irate  Pedestrian:  "Yes,  and  some  of 
you  motorists  drive  around  just  as  if  you 
owned  the  car." 

Right,  In  A  Way 

"I  don't  like  your  heart  action,"  the 
doctor  said,  applying  the  stethoscope 
again.  "You  have  had  some  trouble  with 
angina  pectoris,  haven't  you?" 

"You're  right  in  a  way,  doctor,"  said 
the  young  man  sheepishly,  "only  that  isn't 
her  name." 


Lightning  Changes 

W'ifey:  "Anyhow,  a  woman's  mind  is 
always  cleaner  than  a  man's." 

Hubby:  "It  ought  to  be.  It  changes 
oftener." 

A  Studious  Fellow 

Father:  "If  you  had  a  little  more  spunk 
in  you,  son,  you'd  stand  farther  up  in  your 
class.     Do  you  know  what  spunk  is?" 

Son:    "Yes,  sir.    Past  particle  of  spank." 

Something  To  Worry  About 

City  Girl:  "What's  worrying  you  Dave, 
dear?" 

Country  Boy:  "I  was  wonderin'  if  dad 
would  be  sport  enough  to  do  th'  milking 
w'en  we're  on  our  honeymoon,  s'posin' 
yer  said  'yes'  if  I  asked  yer." 

An  Intelligence  Test 

A  Scottish  farmer,  being  elected  to  the 
school  board,  visited  the  village  school  and 
tested  the  intelligence  of  the  class  by  the 
question: 

"Now,  boys,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what 
naething  is?" 

After  a  moment's  silence  a  small  boy  in 
the  back  seat  rose. 

"It's  what  ye  gi'd  me  the  other  day  for 
holding  yer  horse." 

Perfectly  Natural 

Some  boys  stood  watching  a  fractious 
horse  snort  its  disapproval  of  an  approach- 
ing motor  car. 

"What  makes  a  horse  do  that  when  he 
sees  a  motor  car?"  asked  one. 

Another  boy  replied:  "It's  this  way — 
horses  is  used  to  see  other  horses  pull  cars, 
so  they  don't  know  what  to  think  of  cars 
going  along  without  a  horse.  If  you  saw 
a  pair  of  trousers  walking  down  the  street 
without  a  man  in  them,  you'd  be  scared, 
too." 
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LADIES:--! 


A     GOOD     WAY     TO 
<MAKE     MONEY      IN 
YOUR   SPARE  TIME. 
WE  WANT  A  DISTRIBUTOR  IN   EVERY  LOCAL- 
ITY.     WRITE    US    FOR    PARTICULARS.      EX- 
CELLO   PAINT  WASH   sells  itself.      It  keeps  the 
HOME    CLEAN,    SANITARY    and     BEAUTIFUL. 
Salt  Lake  City  Ladies  tell  us  they  could  not  keep 
house  without    it.      A    Los   Angeles    Lady  writes: 
"It  is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  used  in  THIRTY- 
FIVE  YEARS  of   HOUSEKEEPING."      EXCELLO 
PRODUCTS  are  guaranteed   to  be  satisfactory   or 
your  money  is  refunded.     Simple  and  easy  to  use. 
A  Special  Product  for  cleaning  Painted,  Varnished'  and  Enameled  Surfaces.     Saves  time  and   labor,  and  cleans  better. 
TWO  WIPES  AND  IT'S  CLEAN.  TWO  WIPES  AND  IT'S  CLEAN 

2\  pounds — .50     5  pounds — .90     1  gallon — $1.50.     Prompt  Attention  Given  to  Mail  Orders.     We  Pay  Postage 


Phone — Hyland  6480 


EXCELLO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

372  4th  Avenue 


Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


:? 
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WE  HAVE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FOR 


Boys  and  Girls 

Buy  Your  Musical  Instruments  Front  Us! 


Write  in  and  let  us  know  what  you  want! 

BANJOS,  DRUMS,  UKULELES  J0 

From  $2.00  up.  Mtf 

All  Latest  Sheet  Music  and 
Orchestrations. 


EASY   TERMS! 


Majestic  and  RCA 
Radios 

Victor,  Columbia  and 
Brunswick  Records 


Glen  Bros 
161  S.  M 
Salt  Lake 

Please 
formation 

Roberts 
ain  St., 
City,  Utah 

send    me   full    in- 

Address    . 

Glen  Bros.  -Roberts 
Piano  Co, 

161  S.  Main 


"^ 


A  CLEANER  HOME  AND 
A  CLEANER  CITY 

If   You    Use 

SWEETS  GORDON  CREEK 
COAL 

Sold    Only    By 

CITY  FUEL  COMPANY 

Wasatch    3455 

Not    a   CLINKER   in   a    Carload 

Heber  Mceks  \t.  L.  Cupson 

Manager  Sec-Treas. 

Josh  Fisher,  Salesman 


Phone    Wasatch    2415 

King  Floral  Co. 

Walter  W.   King,   Manager 


Make    Someone   Happy   by    Sending 
Christmas  Flowers  from 

KINGS 

214   F.   2nd  South  Salt  Lake   City 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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158  REGENTS!  PHONE WAS.2475 


?fie  Very  Best  Results  In 
*     Designing,  Ptioto  KetoucfiinA    * 
.     llIusfi-atinAand Zinc  Oi- 
I  ^Copper  Prate  Fngraring    - ' 


iJ 


Springs-Bumpers 

Largest  Manufacturers  on  the 
Coast 


Laher  Auto  Spring  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

Branch  at  551  So.  State  Street 
Salt  Lake  City 


Decorate  Your  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

with  BOOKS 


Ideal  Gifts  For  Young  and  Old 
Why  Not  Make  This  a  BOOK  CHRISTMAS? 


STORY    BOOKS    FOR 
CHILDREN 
WELL  PRINTED — 

NICELY    ILLUSTRATED 

SUBSTANTIALLY  BOUND 


BOOKS   FOR   GROWNUPS 
FICTION 

TRAVEL 

BIOGRAPHY 

HISTORY 
RELIGION    AND    PHILOSOPHY 


If  You  Cannot  Call  At   Our  Store — Mall   Us  Your  List — Tell  Us  the  Ages   and  Possible 

LIKES  of  the   FOLKS   for  WHOM   YOU   WANT  the   GIFTS— NAME    the  Amount 

You    Want    to    Spend — Or    Send    Your    Money    Along 

WE'LL  CHOOSE  GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  YOU 

Holiday   Shopping  is  a   Pleasure  at 

Deseret  Book  Company 


P.  O.  Box  1793 


44  East   on   South  Temple 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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WE  ARE  EXPERT  LAUNDERERS  OF  ANYTHING  WASHABLE 


CZ*£$f 


LAU NDRY 

Office  319  South  Main  Distinctive  Work  Telephone  Hyland  190 


Her  cargo  full  of  countless  wealth 
Of  joy  and  hope  and  human  health. 


BUY  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 
FIGHT  TUBERCULOSIS 


LOW  ASH-LESS  CLINKERS 

Mined  in  Carbon  County,  Utah.     It  burns  with  a  long, 
hot  flame  thereby  producing  a  maximum  of  heat. 

A  Real  Furnace  Coal 

Mined   by 

LION  COAL  COMPANY 

Headquarters,    Offden.    Utah 


BURNSR1GHT 

COAL 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Intermountain 
Toy  Dealers 

Our    STOCKS    are    still    complete 
We    can    take    care    of    yon    on— 

HOLIDAY  LINES  of — 
DOLLS,   WHEEL   GOODS,    ELEC- 
TRIC   TRAINS    and    other    TOYS 
and    NOVELTIES. 

W.  H.  BINTZ  COMPANY 

579   West   2nd   South 
Was.  4805  Salt  Lake  City 


TRY 

(§lb  QJaati? 

CANDIES 

and 

BEVERAGES 


Distinctly  NEW  and  BETTER— these 
OLD  CASTLE  Candies  and  Beverages. 
Try  Them — Delightful  for  your  Parties 
and  Socials. 

Mineral  Water 

Ginger  Ale 

True  Fruit  Drinks — Root  Beer 

Made  of  the  Sparkling  Crystal  water 
from  our  own  Old  CASTLE  SPRING  and 
choice  flavorings  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth. 

Get  your  Christmas  Candies  in  such 
assortments  as  the  Dictator,  Assorted 
Cordial  Fruits,  Nuts  and  Fruits  or  make 
your  selection  from  our  wide  variety  of 
hulk  and  hard  candies. 

Confectionaries,  Drug  and  Grocery 
Stores  everywhere  carry  them. 

OLD  CASTLE  COMPANY 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BREEDER'S  CHART 


PERFECT 
EAR  TAG 


V 


for\ 
FREE 

SAMPLES 


FOR  CATTLE-H06S-SHEEP 
The  Original  Self-Piercing 
Tag.  Its  Double  Hole  Loci 
makes  it  superior  to  all 
imitations.  Clamped  on  in 
one  operation.  It 'stays  put! 

41  W.  Bdwy. 
Salt  Lake.  Ut. 


SALTLAKESTAMPCO. 


Send  FREE  Simples  &  Prices  of  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS 

Name ,  .,—. -~- 


Address. 


"^ 


^/ 


2P  Beautiful  Christmas   Cards   Only   $2.00 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN 


fP- 


I 


Every  Farmer 
Who  Sells  Milk 

should  have  a  milk  cooling  house. 
Complete  information  has  been 
printed  in  our  bulletin  F-102,  with 
plans  and  bills  of  material.  Send 
for  your  copy — it  will  help  you 
plan  or  build. 


—It's  Free! 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Concrete  for  Permanence 

506    Me  Cornicle    Building 

Salt   Lake   City,    Utah 


Did  You  Make  as  Much 
Profit  Last  Year  as 
You  Expected 

No    merchant    ever    failed    because    he 
had  too  much  control  over  his  business. 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

H.  V.  KTJHN,  Sales  Agent 

Second  South  and  State  St. 

Salt  Lake   City,  Utah 
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HOOD  FOOTWEAR 

RECOMMENDED  BY  L.  D.  S.  GYM.  and  Z.  C.  M.  I. 

( Immediate   delivery   can    be   made   by    Sporting"   Goods    Department    of    Z.    C.   M.    I.) 

Introducing  three  IMPROVED  GYM  SHOES 

ATTENTION!  M.I.A. 
Basket  Ball  Teams 


I 


GREYHOUND  GYMSHU 

Without    exception    the    best    basket  ,  ,_       _    '• 

ball   shoe   made.  A  c«,nl»ainon  to  the  Greyhound 

(Men's    sizes    only)  (Women's  sizes  only) 

The  above  two  shoes  have  special  inbuilt  features 

such  as  cushion  arch  supports  and  heels — extra 

heavy  uppers  and  no  friction  toe  straps. 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Factory  Branch) 
Telephone  Wasatch  6338    320  West  2nd  South  St.       Salt  Lake  City 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


^hMN      J       3ALLARI3 
CHURCH      OFT  i  C  £' 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  famous 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory-Made 

MOUNTAINEER 
OVERALLS 

For  men,  youths,  boys  and  children 

9  Oz.  Copper  Riveted 
Waist  Overalls 

For  men  and  boys.     Wear  'em  and  let  'er  buek. 
Guaranteed  for  Quality,  Fit  and  Service 


Allovers  and 
Play  Suits 

For  Children 


*qples>  * 


For  DIAMONDS 
and  WATCHES 

come   to  Jensens,    the   old    reliable   jewelers   that   have    been 
at  your   service    for  over   a   half  century 

Cash  or  Terms 


Tl  MAIN  ST.  y;      EST.    187  5 


^ 


Suppose  We  Should  Guarantee  You  the  Fulfillment  of  these 
Desires — Would  You  Not  Think  it  Marvelous? 

Your  income  to  continue  even  though  accident  or  illness  should  suddenly  snatch  you  away 
or  render  you  unfit  for1  work.  An  income  for  your  wife — a  college  education  for  your! 
children.     The  ownership   of  your  home  in  ten  years   from   now.    The   possibility   of  retire- 

Impossible?  Absolutely  not.  These  dreams  can  be  realised  if  you 
act  now—Make  todays  hopes   realities   tomorrow. 

meat     and    the    Joy    of    travel     and    leisure    in    your    later    years. 

A  Beneficial'  Policy-is  the  Key  to   Success 
Itlots  out  your  worries — Brings  peace  of  in  hid 

Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Co 

Home   Office,  Vermont   Bldg. — Salt  Lake 
Heber  J.  Grant,  President  E.  T.  Ralphs,  Manager 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


